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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
sinnnidlgaincas 
[WE Standard of Thursday published a telegram from Simla an- 
nouncing that General Ross had passed Ali Musjeed, and 
marched on the Valley of Dakka, at the Afghan end of the Khyber 
Pass, being shown the way there by some Khyberees. The story was 
improbable, as General Ross would have to carry provisions and 
ammunition and powder on men’s backs, and it is still uncon- 
firmed. The more vraisemblant account is that he is still at 
Jumrood, that the Government is slowly accumulating force 
opposite the Bolan, the Koorum, and the Khyber Passes, and that 
the decision as to a winter campaign, beginning on November 
lith, or a spring campaign, beginning in April, is not yet finally 
made. Itis asserted on good authority that the Ameer has sent 
6,000 regulars and a hill clan, the Momunds, to defend the Khyber, 
that he has advanced 15,000 men to guard the Koorum, and that 
he has sent a force, possibly in command of his son, 
Yakoob, to threaten Quettah. What is certain is that we are 
preparing for a campaign, that the Bengal Army is being 
slowly pushed northward, and that orders have been issued 
to all officers employed north of Delhi to join their 
posts forthwith. No reinforcements are under orders, but every 
regiment is being brought up by drafts to its full strength. The 
weak place will probably be found to be European cavalry. 








It is announced that the Russians have returned to the lines of 
Tchataldja, thus again menacing Constantinople. The news 
caused a fall on ’Change, the English theory being that the 
Government of St. Petersburg, seeing the British occupied in 
Afghanistan, now intend to enforce their own interpretation of 
the Treaty of Berlin. ‘The Russian explanation is that the 
Mabommedans are killing the Christians in Roumelia, which 
seems to be true, the Sultan, instead of sending Regulars 
to protect the abandoned districts, having kept his men 
in Constantinople, to protect himself. The true explanation 
is, we suspect, that Sir Austen Layard has at last applied the only 
effective pressure to secure the varrying-out of reforms in Asiatic 
Turkey, namely, coercion through the English party, who could 
effect a revolution, and that the Russian party have given General 
Todleben a hint that a little counter-pressure would be welcome 
to the Sultan. The almost internecine struggle among parties in 
Constantinople is not over yet, and hardly will be without blood- 
shed, of one sort or another. Note some renewed rumours of the 
Czar’s abdication, which would signify a triumph for a much less 
moderate school of statesmen in St. Petersburg; and Prince 
Bismarck’s anxiety that the leader of the peace party, Count 
Schouvaloff, should become Russian Chancellor. 





_The welcome accorded to Mr. Gladstone in Liverpool, a Tory 
city, isa most significant fact. Ie landed there from the Isle of 
Man on Monday, and was immediately surrounded by thousands 
eager fora speech. He uttered a few kindly-worded sentences, 
and endeavoured to escape, but the crowds, anxious to hear him, 
to see him, to shake hands with him, so hemmed him in, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty he could move. He was at last 
Placed in a cab, and drove, among other places, to the office of 





the Liverpool Daily Post, where the concourse became so great 
that it was necessary to smuggle him out by a back door, or he 
would have missed his train. The demonstration was not only 
voluntary, but entirely unexpected, and somewhat embarrassing. 
No other Liberal leader, we are bound to add, ever receives 
an ovation of this kind, Lord Hartington in particular 
being usually welcomed with cordiality, but without enthusiasm ; 
and it is curious to note how entirely the feeling of the two 
parties, as distinguished from their judgment, concentrates itself 
upon the two men of genius in them. Mr. Gladstone places him- 
self outside politics, and Lord Beaconsfield never was inside 
English political life, but the popular regard concentrates itself on 
those two men, till it is difficult to imagine the scene as it will be 
when they have passed away. The alarm sometimes felt at the 
attraction of the English people for genius is, however, ill- 
founded. It is like Lord Brougham’s dread of the fate that 
might overtake the Constitution, should the House of Hanover 
produce a first-rate man. One need not fear, any more than hope 
for, miracles. 


The Turkish Government has finally refused to sign a Conven- 
tion with Austria, and instead has issued a circular to its diploma- 
tists ordering them to inform the Powers that Austria has broken 
international law, and to request their aid in putting a stop to 
the * excesses” and ‘ atrocities” of the Austrian army. This 
circular has given profound offence in Vienna, and even in 
Pesth, where there has hitherto been so much feeling for the 
Turks. Caratheodori Pasha has quitted Vienna, and as the 
Emperor is obliged to resent an insult offered to his army, it is 
believed that negotiations will not speedily be resumed. The 
Pashas have, therefore, thrown away the last chance either 
of obtaining tribute from Bosnia, or of keeping the Sultan's 
name on all coins and documents as that of the reign- 
ing Sovereign. No doubt is entertained in Vienna that Bosnia 
and Herzegovina would be declared annexed, if it were not 
for Hungarian opposition, and even now the Albanian League 
may force the Emperor to declare war on Turkey. They will not 
surrender Novi Bazar, which, under the Berlin ‘l'reaty, was to be 
jointly garrisoned, and they are supported by a War party which 
may yet force the Sultan to lend them overt and direct assistance. 


The Vienna correspondent of the 7imes states that the Com- 
mission for the reorganisation of Bosnia has not found its work 
so hard as was expected. ‘The executive organisation will do very 
well, when the offices are filled with honest and experienced men. 
No militia will as yet be formed, the province being exclusively 
garrisoned with Austrian troops, and the population systematically 
disarmed. The revenue is found to be about £600,000 a year, 
which can be increased by improvements in the Customs duties, 
and by selling the immense extent of State land still uncultivated 
to colonists. The tenure question will, it is said, be settled by 
carrying out Omar Pasha’s arrangement, under which the 
tenant holds his land subject to a quit-rent to the landlord of a 
third of the gross produce, very nearly the English average on 
high-rented estates. The Begs have taken more than this, by 
estimating the crops at their own valuation, and demanding pay- 
ment in money ; but in future they will be limited to their third, 
while Christians will be allowed to own land. All these plans 
seem excellent, but we should like to see permanence secured to 
them by some formal arrangement as to the sovereignty. At 
present, it does not belong either to Emperor or Sultan, and the 
provinces cannot be administered by law, but only by decrees, 
like any other territory occupied by an invading army. The 
tenants, therefore, have no security that the Sultan will not come 
back, and replace the Begs over them. 


The Government of France has taken a most important step. 
The first batch of Senators who will retire under the Constitu- 
tional law number 75, of whom 19 are Republicans and 56 
Monarchists. It is probable that when these seats are vacant, the 
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Republicans, possessing a majority of the Municipal delegates, 
who, with the addition of some other classes, numerically power- 
less elect the Senate, will at least divide the return, and 
thus become masters of the Senate till 1881,—that is, over 
the revising period The Monarchists have therefore been 
most anxious to postpone these elections to the latest legal 
date, so as to give themselves every chance of anything 
‘turning up,” and have even extracted a legal opinion that they 
may be postponed to March. The Dufaure Cabinet have, how- 
ever, persuaded the President to sign a decree fixing the Sena- 
torial elections for January 5th. This decree has given immense 
satisfaction to the Liberals, who see in it evidence of honest pur- 
pose, and it will, it is believed, greatly smooth the path of the 
Ministry next Session. 


has bought during the fortnight nearly two millions of 

its Reserve has declined from twelve millions to tep, Tate 
be no reason for alarm, terribly impoverished as many busiy a 
have been, but the denials as to the existence of UNneasingsy 
far too absolute. The Times has hoisted, very cay. 
storm signal; and the condition of the Stock Exc - 
even Consols droop, is proof sufficient of anxiety. One 
going would produce a panic, but this is so well unde 


the very danger will probably cause efforts sufficient to Prevent, 


The gas interest has this week received a heg 
On Tuesday the Times published a “telegram "it 
really a letter—quoted by Professor Barrett, at Birm: . 
announcing, on Mr. Edison’s own evidence, that he had j 
solved the problem of the subdivision of the electric }j % 


Prince Bismarck spoke on Wednesday for the second time in | definitely.” It also published a rather excited description of 


fayour of the Anti-Socialist Bill. He declared that he was in 
favour of all means for relieving workmen from need, and especi- 
ally of co-operative societies, which the Government would not 
shrink from assisting ; but he desired to put down the Socialism 
which, preaching to the people that the ideas of God, Fatherland, 
and Property were frauds, sought heaven only in momentary enjoy- 
ment. There were 60,000 such Socialists in Berlin alone, 
thoroughly organised, and their propagandism must stop. For 
himself, if he lost his faith in God and a Hereafter, he would not 
liye a day. He condemned strongly the thirst for luxury and for 
getting-on manifest in Germany, believed that laws and opinions 
were alike too lenient, and hinted a sort of admiration for 
the swift French method of shooting Socialists down. His speech 
made a deep impression, especially on the middle-class Members 
of the Reichstag, who are evidently under a fear that the 
Socialist movement is directed against them, and who express 
through Herr Liéwe a jealousy, which is felt also in America and 
evenin England, at the comfort enjoyed by handicraftsmen, as com- 
pared with intellectual workers. Their position, said Herr Léwe, 


is daily advancing, while that of professional men retrogrades. 


The speech, however, which will infallibly carry the Bill is that 
of Herr Hasselmann against it. This able Socialist leader made 
a most powerful speech, rather on the lines of ‘Jack Cade” 
Radicalism than of Socialism, declaring that under the existing 
social system the poor got nothing, and the rich all. This was true 
even in the Army, where the Staff were endowed out of the 
French Indemnity, while the rank and file got nothing, ‘‘ not even 
a diminution of taxes,”"—a drop of vitriol which must have been 
felt. He warned the Chancellor that the Bill left Socialists no 
refuge but force, and rising to a height of passion rarely witnessed 
in a German Assembly, broke out,—‘‘I am not personally in 
favour of revolution ; I prefer pacific means. But if we are forced 
to fight, we shall know how to fight ; and I shall be proud to lay 
down my life and die on the field of honour. Let Prince Bismarck 
remember the 18th of March, 1848.” It is thoroughly creditable to 
the German Parliament to have let him say this, instead of bullying 
him down, as the House of Commons would have done ; but dis- 
cussion ends there. It is not debate, when the debater threatens 
that if the vote goes wrong he will take the lead in a Civil War. 


The Egyptian arrangement has been again in danger. Italy 
demands a place in the Egyptian Cabinet, and M. Waddington 
requires that the French ‘‘ representative,” the Minister of | 
Public Works, shall have control over the railways, the | 
Suez-Canal irrigation works, and all the revenues arising 
from them. He will not, he says, let an Englishman be 


Edison’s discovery from the New York Sun, in which it ig 
apparently on Mr. Edison’s own authority, that with Mp Wa. 
lace’s dynamo-electric machines he can divide the light j 
finitely, and distribute it everywhere, at a cost of about fiyg 
cent. of that of gas. As Mr. Edison is the inventor of the phony. 
graph, this announcement caused @ panic in gas shares, which 

in many instances fallen from five to ten per cent., and do 

if the statements are confirmed, will fall much further, The pra, 
cipal doubt is as to cost, as Mr. Edison gives no hint of by 
method, and will give none till his patents are secured ; but he 
promises to utilise gas-pipes, and there seems no reason Why the 
Gas Companies should not still supply the new light, Othe 
electric lights—for example, M. Jablochkoff’s candle—are 
tried successfully in different places, and there seems little remy 
to doubt that a revolution in lighting is at hand. It will, hoy, 
ever, take at least two years to complete. 


Colonel Loyd-Lindsay on Tuesday made a speech to hy 
Berkshire constituents, which contained a remarkable assumptig, 
He intimated that the Emperor of Russia had not wished to enig 
Constantinople, but that he was nearly overborne by the militay 








virtually master of Egypt, under pretext of controlling finance, 
but will rather resign. This opposition will greatly fetter) 
Mr. Rivers Wilson, but it is more important from another | 
point of view. It shows that M. Waddington’s object is | 
not the good government of Egypt, but political influence there, | 
and that the jealousy of France as to English designs is not ex- | 
tinct. It will, of course, be the Khedive’s first object to pro- | 
mote this jealousy, and we may therefore predict that the Nubar 
Pasha Ministry, which is to do such wonders, will not be long- 
lived, even if all difficulties have been removed for the moment as 


\ 


party, and that the despatch of the British Fleet to the Bosphory 
strengthened his hands. It is true, we believe, that Rung 
statesmen are afraid to acquire Constantinople, as they think i / 
would be the grave of the autocracy; but a military Soverip 
is hardly strengthened by the appearance of a menace. Colond 
Loyd-Liaudsay condescended to repeat the old nonsene 
about the superiority of the Balkans as a frontie » 
the Danube, as if the Turks in holding the Danube yj 
given up the Balkans, and to declare that our repre 
sentatives in the Berlin Congress ‘carried eloquence to it 
highest pitch.” That is quite a new description for diplomatish 
Does Colonel Loyd-Lindsay really think that a Congress ism 
Assembly, or that oratory ever excited any feeling in a diplomatis 
but weariness? The test of success in negotiations is result, ad 
we see the result in an anarchical ‘l'urkey provoking Austria 
war, a betrayed Greece threatening Turkey with war, and cri 
war raging in every province of Turkey except Bulgaria, wher 
we had least of our own way. Colonel Loyd-Lindsay believs 
that the Government will succeed equally well in Afghanista, 
and we do not disagree with him. 





Mr. Gladstone recently informed an Australian correspondat 
that the country in all bye-elections had condemned the policy d 
the Government, whereupon Lord Claud Hamilton wrote 
him a public letter, informing him—of course, in Parliamentary 
and decorous forms—that he was misrepresenting facts. M. 
Adam, however, the Liberal Whip, and the first authority ® 
such a subject in the kingdom, informed his constituents at Kin- 
ross on Monday that Mr. Gladstone was right. Since January, 
1876—that is, since the complete development of ‘‘ Imperialism"= 
there have been thirty-two elections in places which were co 
tested in 1874, and which afford the only test, as uncontested 
elections may only indicate, and in counties constantly do omy 
indicate, that no candidate is forthcoming with the necessay 
wealth. In the thirty-two elections, the Liberal party bar 
gained ten seats, and lost one. In 1874, moreover, the voting: 
| power in these elections was 103,249 Liberals, and 101,9% 


wend ne the ped nunges “a = ose gen ” ag they Tories ; while in the elections since 1876, the voting-power has 

~~ 2 of ing can save Lgypt, except vassalage to some been, Tories, 104,697, and Liberals, 116,139. In the present yest 
one European State. ial icianiain |19 elections have resulted in a majority of 7,416 against the 

The City Editors are still optimist, but monetary confidence is | Government. ‘This is of course but a small majority, but there is 
not yet restored. The idea is that one or two Banks in the/nohurry. The people have not yet been asked for the bill, and 
North have been weakened by the Glasgow failure, and that all | do not quite perceive whither the histrionic antics of the Gover 
Banks must be strict with customers, and thus perhaps precipi- | ment are leading them. When they do, we shall be rid, not 
tate failures. The country banks are clearly protecting them-| indeed of Tories, but of this particular phase of Toryism, ths 
selves, and though the Bank of England has not raised its rate, it ' acrobatic statesmanship, for one generation at least. 
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appears rt of a meeting of Railway servants at 
. - ‘ae Engine-drivers of the London and North- 
7 Company are in a state of great excitement. They say 
Company, by introducing the system of payment by the 
a a reduced their wages and increased their hours, until the 
sd ve ted to break rules and “ risk collisions ” in order to 
rad “a That is a serious statement, and it is made by 
save their Secretary to the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
” ae powerful association, with 13,000 members. Another 

2 that men sometimes received only 6s. for a journey of 
nineteen or twenty hours, for a journey, that is, which should never 
be made, as the engineer must before its close be utterly worn out. 
All the statements at the meeting deserve inquiry, but if the men 
desire the support of public opinion, they should dwell more upon 
the hours, and less upon the wages given for those hours. The 
latter, within certain limits, must be a matter of supply and demand 
—though 98s, a week is certainly not enough for an engine-driver— 
but the former concerns the general safety. The public believes 
at present that Railway Companies, as a rule, pay fairly, but as 
traders whose business goes on both night and day, they tend 
to exact too long hours from everybody. There is rarely an 
accident without evidence that some pointsman, or signalman, or 
driver is occasionally sixteen hours at work. It must not be 
forgotten that a Railway servant differs from most employés in 
this,—that he is penally liable for carelessness or drunkenness, 


and the penalties are exacted. 


The dread which the Jews are awakening in Eastern Europe 
almost equals the dread felt for them in Western Europe six 
hundred years ago, and is based on the same grounds. They 
display a talent for accumulation with which Christians cannot 
compete, and which tends to make of them an ascendant caste. 
It is gravely asserted in the Roumanian Parliament that the true 
difficulty in the way of allowing them the equal rights which were 
secured by the Treaty of Berlin, is the certainty entertained by 
Roumanians and Servians that they would gradually oust the 
peasantry till they possessed the whole land. In Hungary it is 
asserted, even in Reuter’s telegrams, that they have purchased 
so many estates as to make an alteration in the Constitution 
needful, and in Germany literature is full of the success of the 
Jews in ousting the ancient families. Their remarkable success in 
politics, and their instinct for acquiring pecuniary control of the 
Press, are observed in all free countries, and have recently called 
forth pamphlets, and even books, penetrated with a most energetic 
hate. Considering that a hundred yearsago the Jews were a despised 
caste, their rise into a dreaded order has been singularly rapid,— 
too rapid, we imagine, for them to be perfectly safe in their new 
position. The explanation of their success is, we presume, that 
their peculiar capacity exactly suits the conditions of modern life, 
and their best defence would be this,—that in the country where 
they are most perfectly free, France, they are least hated or dis- 
trusted. In England their conduct in reference to Turkey has 
undoubtedly profoundly modified the opinion of all Liberals, and 
will affect their future. 





At a meeting of the South Staffordshire Iron Trade Conciliation 
Beard, on Monday, Mr. Chamberlain, the chairman, made some 
Very grave statements. Although the reductions in wages since 
January, 1874, amount to 52 per cent., without diminution of 
hours, the masters ask a still further reduction ; and it is evident, 
from the chairman’s speech, that they will be conceded. He said 
that although reductions for the last two years had been con- 
stant, and although the operatives were now receiving wages 
whieh barely provided for their families, the state of the trade 
rendered any other course quite hopeless. If there were no 
Board, and the masters and men were left face to face, there 
might be strikes, but the men could do nothing, not even if the 
masters reduced wages to 7s.a week. That means, of course, 
that the masters are earning nothing, and would as soon close as 
not ; and that seems to be the general position of the iron trade, 
and several others. There is no sign anywhere of a revival, the 
Government will not hear of abandoning a “spirited policy,” 
which is again bringing us to the verge of war, and there will, we 
fear, yet be a very bad quarter of an hour in the North of Eng- 
on All the rumours afloat this week point to coming disasters 

ere, 


One Cabinet “Minister, Colonel Stanley, has made a speech 
this week, but there was very little in it. He said little about 
Afghanistan, except that we could not allow a neighbour who 
happened to have a key to our house-door to hand it to an un- 


friendly one; and nothing about Turkey, except that the negotia- 
tions going on would turn out all right. He admitted, however, 
that the destiny of the Government had led it through troubled 
waters—which is like saying that the destiny of the cuttle-fish 
leads it through ink—and was very anxious to show that Cyprus 
would, in the end, not prove more unhealthy than the Greek 
islands we had formerly possessed. If it did, however, “troops 
existed for a purpose, and if it was necessary to send them to any 
part of the world, it must be done,”—which is true; only, when a 
place is alleged to be an Aceldama, the necessity of encamping in 
Aceldama should be clearly shown. 





The extraordinary jealousy and distrust with which all Mahom- 
medans at heart regard Christian interference has received another 
illustration. It is reported in a telegram received on Wednesday 
that Mr. Sinclair, the Colonel St. Clair of the Daily News’ 
correspondence, has been compelled to fly from his own followers 
in the Rhodope, and has reached Constantinople. This Colonel 
St. Clair had taken command of the Mussulman insurgents 
in the Rhodope, who rose recently against Russia, and 
had risen to such influence that it seemed possible for 
him to found an independent principality, like Montenegro. 
His followers, however, suddenly accused him of a secret 
understanding with Russia; he was compelled to fly, with 
his comrade, Mr. Paget, and after an arrest at Salonica, got safely 
away to the capital. The probability is that he was too humane 
or too reasonable, and so excited the enduring suspicion which 
has always been fatal to any European who, without turning 
renegade, endeavoured to secure authority over a genuinely 
Mahommedan tribe. 


The Bishop of Peterborough has been giving an amusing 
lecture to the two Houses. He was consecrating a church at 
Loughborough on Tuesday, and, speaking after the ceremonial, 
he said ‘ it was one of the privileges of a British Senator to dis- 
play any amount of ignorance on any subject whatever,” and he 
was especially ignorant on the subject of the Church. The 
British Senator desired a ‘gentlemanly Clergy,” a pleasant 
sort of fellows, who would dine with the Squire, and not 
be too active in rebuking vice, or doing any sort of work; 
and wished ‘for solemn Bishops,” who “would deliver 
themselves of a Charge every three years and about a dozen 
sermons a year,” and would confirm ‘‘great groups of un- 
happy children from great distances,” and ‘‘then go home and 
dine with a Peer.” British Senators accused the Bishops of 
to-day of ‘‘morbid activity,” and were quite frightened by 
the sparks thrown off by the fast-moving machine. He 
was happy to believe that the days of such a clergy 
were over, and that the clergy from among whom the 
Bishops were taken expected their spiritual chiefs to lead, 
and not merely to give orders. If we had given that de- 
scription of the country gentleman’s ideal of a Church, we 
should have been accused of profane ill-nature, but a Bishop 
with Dr. Magee’s tongue and Tory proclivities may say a bitter 
thing, even when it is quite true, and yet be blameless. 


Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, who was a companion of Sir Austen 
Layard’s earliest discoveries in the Euphrates and Tigris valleys, 
has succeeded in obtaining from the Porte a most extensive fir- 
man for the exploration of the whole of Mesopotamia, Assyrian 
and Babylonian. Mr. Rassam will resume his explorations in the 
Nineveh district, at Koyunjik, in the palaces of Sardanapalus, 
Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, and at Nimroud. ‘The excavations 
in the mound of Nebby-Yunus, close by Koyunjik, if carried out, 
may lead to the discovery of “‘some accounts, however meagre, 
of Sennacherib’s second campaign against Hezekiah,” from the 
Assyrian point of view, as this is the site of that king’s later 
palace. In Babylonia, Mr. Rassam will make it a special point to 
discover the site of the royal ‘‘ Record Office,” which has been kept 
secret by the Arab and Jewish dealers, through whom we have 
obtained so many of the tablets, ‘‘ representing every branch of 
commercial and fiscal transaction,” found therein, and now in 
the British Museum. ‘‘The mounds of Tel Ibrahim, the site of 
the city of Kutha, the great sacred university of Babylon, whence 
Assurbnipal obtained the originals of the Creation tablets,” are 
also within the scope of the new firman. Mr. Rassam has also 
obtained a special firman for the exploration of north-eastern 
Syria, and Carchemish, on the Euphrates, the capital of the 
ancient Hittite kingdom.” This is altogether new ground. 





Consols were on Friday 94} to 94}. 
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|shera, Attock, Abbottabad, together with the = 
| Rawul Pindee, Sealkote, Jhelum, Lahore, Unritsir, rome 
Mooltan, Jullunder, and the advanced post of 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
silihiide lial |amounts to 800 British and 7,000 Native Cavalry, 199° 


THE WAR WITH AFGHANISTAN. British and 21,000 Native Infantry, with 199 sm! 
WO facts, at all events, come out very clearly in the week’s| many of these being at stations which it ig . Quy ; 
telegrams from Northern India. The Ameer of Afghan- impossible to denude of British troops.” In other a 
istan is ready, and Lord Lytton is not. So far was Shere there has been no concentration of troops northwards as 
Ali from acting in ignorance, or believing that he could affront would have been if war had been expected, and a 
the British with impunity, that the moment he had repulsed the | pushing-up of the three armies towards the scene of ey 
Mission -he summoned the Chiefs of the Hill clans to council— hostilities. All this has still to be done, as well as the d 
thereby, among other objects, securing mogt important hostages of drafts from England ; and the summons to all officer, 
—and despatched six thousand troops, with six guns; to protect give up furlough and repair to their places without delay is . 
Ali Musjeed, the little fort which, until it is taken, bars all out this week. Nor was either the Transport or Comm; 7 
passage through the Khyber, and a powerful force to defend ' ready. The inspired correspondent of the Times telegus 
the Koorum. He at the same time called on the Momunds, | that there are delays in the collection of provisions and 
a fighting clan occupying hills on both sides of the Khyber, transport animals which cannot be overcome. This, we A 
who have given us in times past endless trouble, to assist| with the Times, is not the fault of the Departmary 
his troops, and punish the Khyberees for having agreed! which are most efficient, but can do nothing Withog 
to protect the British Mission into Afghanistan. The! fair warning, but it increases our wonder at the load 
Momunds, who can turn out 15,000 daring brigands, obeyed | fanfare with which Lord Lytton announced to earth aj 
his summons, and we suspect that the rumours of an“ Afghan”) heaven that the suppression of the Ameer was at 
attack on the Khyberees are true, and that the Momunds are| There must have been a dozen men round the Viceroy why 
punishing their treason to Islam with fire and sword. This | knew that Afghanistan could not be entered without came, 
daring move, which is virtually'a declaration of war, and | and mules,and that neither had been purchased yet; while th 
renders negotiation almost hopeless, has for the moment| Lieutenant-Governor, at all events, must have been well aware 
checkmated the Government of India. It had been decided, | that the stock of pack-animals in the Punjab had been 
apparently, to seize Ali Musjeed, and a force of 5,000 men, under | running low. It is difficult to avoid an impression thy 
General Ross, had arrived at Jumrood, where it was ordered by | the Viceroy thought a demonstration by the Field Ff, 
telegraph to stand fast, news having been received of the/slightly reinforced, would suffice to frighten the Amoe 
“arrival of Afghan reinforcements, and of the necessity for/and induce him to allow the British a grand diplomatic 
protecting the Trans-Indus plain. So complete had been| triumph. If that is the case, Lord Lytton should produce his 
the confidence of the authorities in this “dash,” that the | instructions, or the criticism when Parliament meets will beg 






Indian papers, which would not expect a check if we were/ the most galling kind. 


moving on Tobolsk, announced that Ali Musjeed had fallen. 
', It is not probable that the Afghans themselves will make any 
advance beyond Ali Musjeed, as once outside the Pass, without 
artillery or transport, they would, unless Peshawur, which is} ahJo Jo 


Afghan in sentiment, rose in insurrection, be speedily destroyed ; 
but some of the Hillmen may descend, and the Government of 
India cannot forget—and never does forget—its duty to 
secure its subjects against raids. How far Shere Ali can 
follow up this bold attempt to protect his frontier, can threaten 
*Quettah, or protect the Pass which intervenes between 
that fortress and Candahar, we are quite unable to 
decide. We should imagine from his previous his- 
tory that, having had time to call in his garrisons, 
and being exempt by the war iteelf.from the danger of 
insurrection, he would have the disposal of 40,000 troops, 
equal to Indian Irregulars, and very formidable behind cover, 
though quite unable to face European fire, and liable to 
be panic-struck by the rockets, which, as Theodore him- 
self acknowledged, took the heart out of the Abyssinian King. 
Behind these troops, again, would stand double their number of 
hardy ruffians from Central Asia, half armed, hardly intelligible 
to each other, and scarcely disciplined, but useful to fill up 
vacant places among the soldiers, and daring enough when 
plunder is to be obtained. The Staff itself admits, however, 
its lack of information on the force at the Ameer’s disposal, 
and we confess to profound distrust of all estimates, our own 
included, knowing well that a success, however momentary, 
would double the Ameer’s numbers, while a reverse, however 
slight, would be followed by endless desertions to the Hills. 
Lord Lytton has, no doubt, been checked by despatches 
from home, where the Cabinet is not eager for an expensive 
war, and where the effect of a disaster is thoroughly under- 
stood ; but it is clear, from all the accounts, that if he is act- 
ing, as we presume, on a matured policy, and not on any 
sudden whim, he either underestimates his enemy to a danger- 
ous degree, or he is not nearly so ready as he ought to have 
been. In the rush to Jumrood there were not 1,000 Euro- 
peans. In the dangerous cantonment of Peshawur, where 
more than in any place in India we are “ holding the 
wolf by the ears,” where 50,000 inhabitants dislike us 
because they were once Afghan, and where every riot 
is an émeute, we can trace only 2,500 Europeans, amid 
8,000 native soldiers.—a proportion far too small for an Afghan 
war. The very able and moderate writer who, in the 7%mes, 
follows the movements from day to day, stated on Thursday 


| It is evident that the Government look forward to a cam 
| paign in the spring, or preparations on this side would not be 
| so active, and we cannot entirely agree with Earl Grey in thy 
tter of objections which he published in the Zimesg 
| Thursday. It was most foolish, unless we wanted 4 
|quarrel, and with it an excuse for “rectifying om 
frontiers,” and taking possession of both sides of th 
| Suleiman, to ask the Ameer to receive a Resident, 
was still more foolish to send forward a grand Mission, all fog 
and feathers, with Indian Princes in it, and a huge 
before it was known whether Shere Ali would consent to receig 
one or not. And it was most foolish of all to trumpeton 
| Europe the intention of Britain either to reduce the Amer 
to vassalage, or to annex Afghanistan. But we confes 
we shrink, as Earl Grey does not, from the cons 
quences of retiring now. The loss of dignity may be unim 
portant, and the loss of prestige exaggerated, but the losd 
confidence in our pledged word might be irreparable. Did we, 
or did we not, give that word to the Khyberee clan, if they 
would be on our side, and pass the Mission safely through the 
Hills? The bulletin-writers said we did, at all events, 
and have not been contradicted. If that was so, and we 
then give up the Khyberees to be punished as Sher 
Ali will punish them, and is indeed punishing them 
now, then we shall break faith publicly, and thoroughly de 
serve the distrust with which thenceforward every Hill cla 
will regard our promises. No such treachery is possible, and 
we regard an advance therefore of some kind as altogether un- 
avoidable. Only we cannot see why, if the general advance 
is postponed, as it ought to be, and apparently will be—unlessthe 
Indian Government, as is possible, is concealing its intention 
till spring, we should not postpone it altogether ; why we should 
go forward with this isolated movement on Candahar, which, 
so far as appears, is to continue. It may be all mere talk, 
but we notice in all the accounts a reserve upon the 
expedition to Candahar. Let us reinforce Quettah, by all 
means. Let us conciliate Khelat, by all means. 
us by all means accumulate force. at Sukkur, as we 
are said to be doing. But why should we press on 
Candahar, in order that an isolated and small corps darmé 
should remain there waiting through the long winter? Shere 
Ali will not feel the loss of Candahar, and his people will feel 
the intolerable provocation offered to their pride. We can take 
Candahar when we want it just as well as now, and can convine 
India that we are in earnest without running the risk involved 





oo “the total strength of our forces on _ the uimmediate 
rontier, from the sea to Abbottabadya*+«" "3. Ku 

: achee 
Hyderabad, Jacobabad, Rajanpore, D,.’ et oa 


— sxra Ghazee Khan, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Bunnoo, Kohat, Pesha's ay, Hoti Mardan, Som. 


in so. half-hearted an invasion, and encamping aargak army 10 & 
valley as completely cut off from India during winter a if it 
were in another planet. Of course, if the experienced soldiers 
consulted at Simla and in London say that it is necessary 
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+: ere is an end of the matter. We at 
for ost A near as to reject the opinion of strategists 
perl of that kind, and though we cannot always be 
on 8 ques offer every criticism in perfect deference to the 

ying * f experts. But war is, after all, a business in which 
nail nse has some place, and there is no visible common- 
sn aoe ying a position of that kind before we are ready 
it yjefend it much less to carry out the whole plan of which 
= Seale movement is but an important detail. We are 
this P to hold Candahar, and so paralyse the Ameer’s hostility, 

“ ¢ he allies himself with Russia ? Very well, but granting 
a ‘| n to be wise—and it did not turn out so before—what 
= Pe us to carry it out in this red-hot hurry? Unless the 
ae ‘on of Candahar is essential to a spring campaign, where 
Pothe advantage of taking it and defending it under most 
disadvantageous conditions six months before the true campaign 
begins £ It is just as if the Russians had crossed the Danube 
into the Dobrudscha six months before they were ready for 
the general invasion of Turkey, with no view except that of 
convincing the Sultan that a serious invasion was at hand. 


Can that be good policy, even if we are fighting for prestige ? 


THE BLOW TO GAS SHAREHOLDERS. 


T is quite possible, though it is not proved, that 
] the investing classes of Great Britain have sustained 
this week another and a severe blow. Their good-fortune 
has deserted them of late, and the end of their misfortunes 
may still be distant. They own not only all the Gas- 
works in the United Kingdom, but an immense proportion, 
robably much more than half, of those in foreign cities, and 
they have hitherto looked upon these works as among their 
most solid and valuable properties. There seemed no chance 
of a disuse of gas, or a reduction of demand. From Boulogne 
to Caleutta, the cities have been lighted with English capital, 
and in almost all cases the profit secured has been unusually 
large, regular, and solid, till irustees with gas shares in their 
hands have felt it useless to dispose of them, and a “lot of 
gas shares ” has been considered a prize to be competed for at 
auction. So good, indeed, have been returns, that Legislatures 
have limited dividends by law, and that great Municipalities 
have proposed to meet their growing expenditure by monopo- 
lising gas, and using the margin between the legal and the 
possible return. Several corporations in England have already 
become manufacturers of gas, and a gigantic proposal for vest- 
ing the gas property of London in the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is already before Parliament. Any threat to this pro- 
perty, and with it to the comfort of many thousands of families, 
is serious, and the threat this week is of the most emphatic 
kind. The gas shareholders have anticipated mischief 
for years from the electric light, but hitherto they have 
always been reassured, partly by the known cost of producing 
that light, and partly by quasi-scientific statements that it 
was impossible to divide the electric fluid sufficiently, and that 
the light, even if produced, would be “ disagreeable.” They 
bore, therefore, with serenity tidings of the Jablochkoff 
“candle,” and the Gaiety illuminator, and the Rapieff light, 
and continued buying gas shares, but this week their con- 
fidence has received a very rough shake. The attempts of 
Russian and French inventors have not moved them much, 
even though they allowed to their inventions some merit for 
the illumination of great squares or streets, in which cost did 
not particularly signify; but on Tuesday a different kind of 

inventor stepped into the field, with a quiet announcement of 

complete success. Any American who announces a discovery, 
attracts attention in England, where Yankee babies are 
believed to pass their time mainly in inventing new rockers ; 
and this was not only an American, but the American inventor. 

The British public is not interested in Mr. Edison as the 

American public is, does not demand accounts of his pedigree, 

or histories of his school performances, or details of his 

habits of life, or sketches of his work-room, but it has 
about him, nevertheless, one definite and enduring impression. 

He did invent the phonograph, the little instrument in which 

human speech, so to speak, may be bottled up for years, and then 

let loose, although the speaker has been buried and forgotten ; 
and that is to the British mind the nearest thing to a miracle 
any man of science has ever yet accomplished. No invention, 

We believe, not even Mongolfier’s, ever stirred so deeply the 

popular imagination, or so enlarged the popular faith in the 

marvels which science might yet perform, and no inventor 
ever excited a sensation so nearly akin to awe. When, there- 
fore, Mr, Edison announced in a letter to his agent that he 

















had solved the problem of the electric light, and could 
divide it indefinitely, the public believed him, and believed 
also, which is more curious, a statement attributed to 
him, but not, so far as we see, authenticated by his signature, 
that he could produce his light at 15 cents. per $3 of gas— 
that is to say, at one twentieth the cost of the light now used. 
Naturally the gas shares in many companies fell from £3 to £17 
a share ; the only wonder being, considering what Mr. Edison has 
done, that they did not fall fifty per cent. It is true that, accord- 
ing to the statement in the New York Sun, the existing appa- 
ratus of pipes can be utilised; true also that the Companies, in 
spite of the 10-per-cent. clause, have accumulated valuable 
properties; and true also that they have one resource, 
—that of changing themselves into illuminating Companies, 
and themselves distributing the electric light ; but still, if 
only the Sux was correct, the danger was very great and im- 
mediately at hand. The plant of all gas-works would become 
nearly useless. The gigantic “works” would be superseded 
by much smaller structures. The immense array of experts, 
trained at such cost and with such patience, would know little 
or nothing about the business, while new outlays of indefinite 
extent might be peremptorily required. Let the grounds of 
hope be what they might, still the possibility of a tremendous 
blow was patent, and our only wonder is that the shock was 
not more severe, 

We trcst that in the end it will be greatly mitigated. We 
are not equal to the task of doubting that Mr. Edison, if he 
says so, has invented any machine whatever, has compressed 
thought into a metal, or liquefied pain, or bottled happiness of 
three qualities for sale at so much a gallon, for he has done quite 
enough to compel men to examine any statement, however 
extravagant, that he may make ; but we are equal to distrusting 
an American interviewer. Looking at all the facts, at the way 
this particular discovery has been hunted for, at the sort of 
expectation felt in the scientific world, at the measure of success 
achieved by the Jablochkoff and Rapieff lights, and at Mr. 
Edison’s reputation as a man possessed of a genius for discovery, 
of a flash of insight into mechanical operations, which, like all 
true genius, resembles inspiration rather than a mental process, 
we are inclined to believe that he has indefinitely subdivided 
the electric light, and that the reign of gas and paraffin may 
therefore in due time be over. Subdivision of the light implies 
moderation of the light down to ordinary human wants, and 
that was the main obstacle in the way of its advance to the 
position of a common and familiar mode of illumination. But 
we should also be inclined to believe that the story about the 
price is a counsel of perfection, a revelation of something that 
may some day be, rather than a strictly commercial fact. 
Something must be destroyed to produce electricity, and what 
can be so cheap as all that? We suspect that when the 
truth is known, there is some project under these prophecies 
of utilising the residuum precipitated after electricity has been 
evolved, which may prove over sanguine, the world not wanting 
such a quantity of the new substance ; that production will 
prove costly on the great scale; that strict insulation will 
require most expensive underground arrangements ; and that, 
as usual, the wealthy company which can obtain Acts and open 
streets, and perfect all arrangements, will overcome all rivalry, 
and become the legal or practical monopolist. We see no 
reason why the Gas Companies of the world, with their com- 
mand of capital, and their active directors, should not, if they 
are ordinarily energetic and free from prejudice, secure much or 
most of the profit of the new invention, and pour moonlight in 
floods over our streets and rooms, as they have hitherto poured 
candlelight. The capitalist is not often beaten, nor can 
we remember in our time a discovery which has not benefited 
some company more permanently than any individual. Still, 
as we have said, the British investor is out of luck, and 
though the gas shareholder is the most innocent of his 
class, indeed a benefactor, and thoroughly deserving a 
sympathy we cannot give to the Turkish or Egyptian bond- 
holders, still the hour may have struck for him as well as for 
the tin-miner or the coal-owner, or the manufacturer of gray 
shirtings by the ton. They are as innocent as he is, and they 
are all losing instead of gaining money. If the other state- 
ments about Mr. Edison were true, and he were really about 
to distribute a new motor and a new source of heat and power, 
the sufferings of gas shareholders would be shared with the 
whole of investing mankind; for coal-owners, and railway- 
owners, and machine-makers, would all be directly threatened, 
all their interests depending on the use of coal-fires to generate 
force; but we may, we imagine, set these statements down as 
dreams, or the careless suggestions of a man of genius 
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excited by success, The only fact certain is that Mr. Edison 


believes himself to have subdivided the electric light. 


It is difficult to avoid a speculation whether, supposing this 
discovery really made, and a cheap and brilliant light placed by 
science at the disposal of mankind, the gain to humanity will 
be equal to the misery that must intermediately be inflicted 
on English families. That is not as certain as the majority will 
say. It is the fashion to believe that every advance in science is 
beneficial, and in the long run it may be so; but immediately, 
the effect is often very complex. Cheap light is a boon, and well- 
lighted streets are easily protected ; but there is, per contra, a 
heavy increase of toil possible to the world. The great limi- 
tation in many countries on the taskmaster Poverty is darkness, 
and if darkness is dissipated cheaply and thoroughly, the 
limits of his power may be seriously widened. We can con- 
ceive of strong demands for night-work under the electric 
light, and that in departments of labour where night has 
hitherto been a protection. The electric light can be moved 
like the electric wire, and in the labour in which time is all- 
important, as in cotton-picking, and grape-gathering, and 
getting in crops of hay and wheat, we question whether 


continuous light will altogether add to the happiness of man. 





THE RECENT BANK FAILURE. 


gene we hold Inquests upon dead Banks, and return 

verdicts of “ Died of natural losses,” or ‘* Died of acci- 
dental losses,” or “ Died of neglect by Shareholders,” or “ Died 
of murder at the hands of Directors and Managers,” and fol- 
low up the last verdict by a criminal trial? That suggestion, 
quaint as it is in form, really seems to us the one most likely 
to give some additional security to Shareholders and Depositors 


in Joint-Stock Banks, who are now exposed tosuch excessive risks. 
It is clear they want some new security, but it is most difficult 
to see where else it is to be obtained. Whenever a Joint-Stock 


Bank fails, there is always a crop of suggestions for giving more 


security both to customers and owners, but they are always on 
examination laid reluctantly aside, to be brought up again and 
dismissed after the next catastrophe. Just now the favourite 
nostrum is to abrogate the practice of allowing interest on 
deposits, Joint-Stock Banks, people say, by allowing interest 
on deposits, attract so much money from depositors that 
managers, having to pay interest, are almost driven to recoup 
themselves by risky or protracted investments. If, for example, 
the Here-and-There Bank, with a spare million of deposits at 
2 per cent., cannot lend that million on good bills, it must 
either lend it on bad bills or securities not easily available, 
or let the money lie idle, at a loss of £20,000 a year. 
Directors will not do that, nor is it certain that Share- 
holders, anxious about the price of their shares, would 
cordially thank them if they did. If the Joint- 
Stock Banks abandoned this practice, or were compelled 
to abstain from it, they would be free from this temptation, 
and comparatively safe from losses by bad debts. That is 
true, as far as it goes, but how far does it go? Either the 
public would agree to do without interest on its deposits, or it 
would not. If it did agree, which is most improbable, all 
deposits would go to the Bank of England, which, though not 
guaranteed by the State, is in all difficult crises assisted by 
the State, and we should see the French spectacle of fifty or 
a hundred millions of money lying in a Bank which could not 
use it; or if it did not agree, the peccant millions would be 
transferred to the Discount Houses and Private Banks where 
interest was still allowed, and where the temptation to utilise 
capital in risky ways would be as great as before, or greater. 
A private Bank is not safer than a Joint-Stock Bank, but less 
safe, because, though little may be known of the latter, 
nothing whatever can be known of the former. The State 
could not, by prohibiting all Banks from giving interest on 
deposits, drive all men with spare cash to lend it to merchants, 
or tradesmen, or lawyers, to employ in business,—the regular 
routine in towns and villages which do not possess a Bank. 
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cal” for our present manners. Nor can we see how 
stringent rules can be passed as to publication of pe 
when those we already have, which are guarded by unta, 
can be easily set aside. As to an independent audit or sti 
better, a State audit, how is it to be arranged without = 
two questions, neither of which has as yet been sottled in the 
public mind? If a State Auditor inspects a Bank, and p 
all right, does not the State morally give the shareholder 
direct guarantee? Is it fair that John Smith should loge : 
when the State Inspector has reported a month before that all 
was perfectly safe for him? We do do it, no doubt, forthe banks 
of the poor, the Friendly Societies ; but just imagine Mr, Ludlow 
reporting—as he infallibly would report, if he thought 80—that 
the business of the Here-and-There Bank, with eight millions of 
deposits, was conducted on principles which must lead to neagl 
immediate insolvency. To whom is the State going to extend 
that tremendous power? And again, where is the justice of 
protecting only one class, and that the profit receivers, in this 
decisive way, and leaving another class, the depositors, to take 
any risk they like? To protect them, the inspection must in. 
clude all private Banks as well, and though that may beg 
defensible plan, and does exist in some countries, where jg 
the chance of carrying it through a British House of Com. 
mons, where one-half the Members would pronounce such g 
measure a foolish and tyrannical interference with private enter. 
prise ? We had ourselves some years ago a belief that a modifi. 
cation of the American system might be a great protection to 
Joint-Stock Banks,—that is, that the Chairman might be 
elected by the Shareholders directly, and be entrusted with g 
veto on the proceedings of the Board; and even now we 
can conceive of that system greatly limiting the power 
of Directors to lend money to each other, or to bolster 
up rotten concerns by further loans, rather than acknowl 

a heavy loss. But as each Bank gives way, our confidence in 
the desire of Shareholders to look after their own affairs and 
choose good agents gives way also. They elect the Directors 
now, and very often elect bad ones; and as to taking trouble, 
just look at the City of Glasgow Bank. There must have 
been at least twenty shareholders in that Bank to whom the 
value of their shares was unimportant, compared with the risk 
involved in their unlimited liability, but did any one of them 
use his legal powers to obtain thorough information as to the 
Bank’s position? If he would not do that, why should he he 
at the trouble of forming a party among the shareholders to 
secure a Chairman who could be trusted to act and judge in- 
dependently of his colleagues? The scheme would succeed 
sometimes, but wherever it did not succeed, it would only 
arouse in shareholders a delusive confidence in a non-existent 
additional security. 

No, there is, we fear, no additional security which can be 
obtained, except through the ordinary method of making retri- 
bution for crime or crass mismanagement more certain and 
more speedy. The easiest way to secure that would be to 
direct the Board of Trade, whenever a Bank failed, to hold an 
inquiry, as it does in a railway accident, and if it found proof of 
mismanagement of the grosser kind or actual criminality, to order 
a prosecution by the Treasury as a matter of course. Suchan 
inquiry could do no harm to any bank, for it would never be 
instituted until the bank had failed. It could do no harm to 
its officers, for if they were guiltless they would obtain com- 
plete and official exoneration ; and it could do no harm to the 
creditors, for it would not interfere with any of their rights 
On the other hand, it would bring home to Bank Directors, 
Managers, and Auditors that they are not private or inde 
pendent men, dealing with their own funds, but Trustees, deal- 
ing with the funds of clients and the public, and liable, not a8 
a risk, but as a certainty, to prosecution if they misapplied 
them. It may be said that where guilt is suspected, such & 
prosecution can be instituted now, but the restraint of 4 
possible inquiry and of a certain one are two very dif- 
ferent and unequal things. The captain of a Queen's ship, 





who knows that if his ship is lost he must stand a 


Other observers, pitying the ruin caused to Shareholders by the | court-martial, is far more cautious than he would be if he only 


fall of a Joint-Stock Bank, recommend that all such Banks 
should be chartered,—that is, should have a defined and limited 


liability ; but what would be the national good of that? The | 
security granted to the shareholder would be taken away from | 
the depositor, while the best guarantee for such Banks, the | 


anxiety of rich shareholders about their unlimited liability, 
would be pro tanto reduced. It would be much wiser to pro- 








believed that the Admiralty might, if it saw fit, order a court 
martial on him. A Bank Director so situated would no more 
break the law by cooking accounts, or misapplying reserve 
money, or lending money to himself, or committing any other 


.of the regular banking offences, than he would break it by 


forging his customers’ names, and shareholders and depositors 
alike would have a new security. Their agents would be 


vide that no one without a thousand shares should vote for a| aware that they must not steal or commit crass blunders, 
Director, and so confine power to those who had much to lose | under penalty of a retribution as swift as that which overtakes 
by mismanagement; but that proposition is too “ oligarchi-| the man who takes spoons, or the man who drives his cart 
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over his neighbour's child. Many a murder is 


fear of the Coroner’s inquest, many a ship is save 
so “the Board of Trade inquiry, and many a Bank 


f its Directors knew that failure would be the 


safe i vince 
onli™ al for a pitiless investigation. 


smmediate sign 





EGYPT AND HER FRIENDS. 

GYPT is suffering from a superfluity of friends. She has 

E been, and is still, sick ; and sympathisers from all parts 
of Burope press forward to offer their advice. The compassion 
would be exceeding consolatory, and even the advice might 
be more welcome than advice usually is, but when each 
adviser insists that the patient shall accept from his hands 
exactly the same potion he has already drunk at the Tecom- 
mendation of another bystander, a feeling of satiety is likely to 
be induced. Egyptian finances have long been utterly disordered, 
and the Khedive appointed a Commission to detect the root of 
the evil. An Englishman was one of the Commissioners, 
and by universal consent had a main part in drawing 
up the Report. The Khedive accepted the conclusions 
of the Report, and naturally requested its chief author to 
assist in realising them. Notasingle murmur was raised in 
any country of the earth at this arrangement. The Porte itself 
was not sufficiently lost in selfishness to refuse to a ruined 
satrapy its one chance of recovery. France has an enormous 
stake in the country, and rejoiced at this hope of payment of 
debts dueto Frenchmen. Italy has not much invested in Egyptian 
Securities, but she has the brains and energies of many of her 
sons invested in an Egyptian future. Bonds of the Unified 
Debt, and all other Egyptian Securities, rose in value on 
every European Bourse at the news. An Englishman’s em- 
ployment as financier was the greatest boon which could be 
bestowed on Egypt, and therefore, in exactly the same proportion, 
it was the greatest benefit which could possibly have been con- 
ferred on every foreign interest within the Khedive’s jurisdiction. 
In the midst of all this universal acclamation at the advent 

of an honest and trained financier, a sudden murmur is heard. 
M. Waddington announces his faith in Mr. Rivers Wilson’s 
abilities, but has found out, apparently after careful think- 
ing, that he is an Englishman. Count Corti has made 
the same alarming discovery. Mr. Rivers Wilson is an 
accomplished economist and administrator, but what has 
rendered him trusted is the very fact of his English 
nationality. Egyptian finances wanted precisely the finan- 
cial qualities which an Englishman’s education is likely 
to have imparted, It is no accident that the foreign Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer chosen by the Khedive, or rather 
by his Prime Minister, happens to be an Englishman. That 
was essential for the confidence he had to attract. But because 
he is an Englishman, France and Italy claim to lend to the 
Egyptian Cabinet an Italian and a French Minister, with the 
very same measured amount of power which has been entrusted 
to Mr. Wilson. Neither France nor Italy pretends that Egypt 
would be the better intrinsically for a French Minister of Public 
Works, or for an Italian Minister of Education, but Italy declares 
that she ought to be taken into consideration in the arrangements 
that are to be made, as she has many interests to protect in Egypt. 
and what Italy demands querulously, France demands with a 
menace, If Nubar Pasha will not grant his French colleague 
the same amount, by weight, of prerogative as he has already 
granted to his English Minister of Finance, M. Waddington 
knows what he will do. Egyptian finances are in the condition of 
a confirmed drunkard, who must have stimulants administered 
to save his life. They cannot begin to recover until a new loan 
has been raised, to discharge the most clamorous liabilities, and 
M. Waddington will countenance no co-operation of French 
bankers in this loan, unless his stipulations in favour of the 
French Minister of Public Works have been first complied with. 
State sympathy with financial operations is of more importance in 
Paris than in London. France has not got beyond Lord Pal- 
merston’s stage of foreign policy, when a bad debt was recovered 
by an armed squadron. Every Frenchman who bought stock 
in a Franco-Egyptian loan expects to have some sort of State 
guarantee for principal and interest. This M. Waddington 
18 supposed to have refused, if certain very substantial sources 
of public revenue, on which Mr. Rivers Wilson relies, should 
not be handed over for administration by the Public Works 
Department. For the present, the difficulty is believed to 
ave been surmounted by the conciliatory attitude of England. 
But difficulties of this kind are of a nature to recur. Should 
future concessions not be made, M. Waddington may resume 
his intention to commit “ the happy despatch.” He is 
rumoured to haye threatened, if thwarted about Egypt, to re- 


jsign his post of French Foreign Minister, and to let M 


Gambetta afflict English funds and Egyptian funds, by nomi- 
nating a firebrand for his successor. 

Mr. Rivers Wilson’s course is clear. He can effect no good 
for Egypt, unless he have the fullest powers over the Egyptian 
revenue. Finances and public works in some matters occupy 
common ground, It is the business of a Minister of Public 
Works to keep the State railways in working-order, and to 
develop them, so far as he may, but the receipts from them 
belong to the Finance Minister. Any one who takes charge of 
them, takes them simply in trust for the Exchequer. Under 
the financial administration hitherto, the official entrusted 
with particular works has been permitted to regard the ex- 
penditure required by the works as a first charge on the 
revenue accruing from them, and only the surplus has been paid 
over into the Treasury ; but if the new Administration is to be 
worth anything, a Minister who desires to spend must first 
persuade the Finance Minister to find ways and means. He 
must arrogate no title to find them for himself. This is a first 
condition of the Ministerial solidarity, without which Egyptian 
Ministerial reform will be a delusion. Mr. Rivers Wilson, if 
he surrender his monopoly of the right to raise or refuse to 
raise revenue for particular purposes of the Government, might 
as well have remained at home. Diplomatic pressure might be 
brought to bear on Mr. Wilson by the French Cabinet through the 
English Cabinet, but the course of the English Cabinet is equally 
plain with that of Mr. Rivers Wilson. It must refuse to 
interfere, in this respect, with the discretion of the Egyptian 
Ministry. The Egyptian Ministry, on its part, must consult 
not French or Italian interests, but those of Egypt. Looked 
at from this point of view, the proper answer to the requisition 
for an equal balance of French, Italian, and English interests 
is obvious. Egyptian interests imperatively pronounce 
against the balance of international influence which Con- 
tinental notions seem to consider a law of nature in re- 
gard to Egypt. Whatever the nation which is to do it, one 
nation only, to work Egypt any substantial good, ought to 
infuse its official spirit undisturbed throughout the country. 
An Italian colour in the Egyptian Administration would be 
far preferable to a mixed Italian, English, and French colour. 
The weakest point, however, in Egyptian policy is finance. The 
only physician who can strengthen that, it is acknowledged, must 
be an Englishman. Every foreigner knows this, and that 
English influence could not be, and ought not to be, ejected 
from Egypt. If the object of the Franco-Egyptian and Italo- 
Egyptian negotiations, of which the air has been full for the last 
ten days, were to substitute a Ministry pervaded by French or 
Italian principles of administration for a Ministry supposed to 
be inspired by English principles, their authors would be excus- 
able, for their attempts would be entirely compatible with a 
desire to improve the condition of Egypt. But they do 
not pretend, even to the Khedive, that this is their object. 
Their real claim to an equal share in what they mis- 
represent as an international administration is simply that 
Egypt is a carcase, and that every eagle has the same title 
to rend it. The intrigues against the new Egyptian financial 
administration will not succeed in ousting the Englishman 
who is a member of it. If they had any chance of accom- 
plishing this, or any other material result, the catastrophe 
would, at any rate, have one effect. It would relegate to 
remote futurity the chance of obtaining full payment for 
Egyptian Bonds. That can scarcely be the object of either 
French or Italian creditors. National vanity, and the ambition 
of flaunting the French or Italian flag on the Pyramids, are 
doubtless very comforting to patriots, though we scarcely think 
the gratification of those feelings would console for a considerable 
deficiency in dividends ; but a coach which has three drivers, each 
insisting on following his own course, cannot be expected to 
secure many fares. For ourselves, we should sincerely rejoice 
if France and Italy would set themselves the task of reforming 
the administration of some other provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire as richly endowed by nature and as cruelly outraged 
by man as has been the land of the Pharaohs. With Egypt 
the less they interfere the better. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON COMPREHENSION. 


HE Church Congress at Sheffield lasted four days, but the 
interest of its proceedings belonged almost entirely to a 
single subject. The question of Comprehension versus Exclusion, 
which was debated on the second day, touches the very life of the 
Established Church. Whichever way you choose to look at 
it, this much at least is indisputable. You may say that the 








people of England will not endure a Church which allows this 
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or that doctrine to be taught, and this or that ceremony to be | points on which they agreed ? 


There was as much in Commo 
LT 


practised; or you may say that the attempt to exclude the | between them and the Church they abandoned as there j 
) is 


teaching of this or that doctrine and the practice of this or 


that ceremony, will bring about aeollision of forces which will 


destroy a Church constituted as the Church of England is | 


constituted. The tolerance of the existing disorder may be 
indispensable to the maintenance of a State Church, or 
it may be fatal to it; but it must be one thing or the 
other. The authorities and the members of the Church 
of England have to make their choice between the two 
alternatives, and according as they choose well or ill, they 
may avert or hasten Disestablishment. But they cannot avoid 
making a choice. If they sit still and do nothing, that will 
be tantamount to choosing tolerance. If they move as they 
have been moving since the passing of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, that will be tantamount to exclusion. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the people of England can put 
down Ritualism if they like,—put it down, that is, in the sense 
of turning the Ritualists out of the Established Church. But 
they cannot put down Ritualism, and stop there. They can- 
not get rid of one distinct section of theological opinion and 
practice, and leave the relations of the remaining sections to 
the State just where they were. 

The opening address of the Archbishop of York was an ex- 
cellent example of the manner in which this question ought 
not to be approached. Addressing the Ritualists, he asked them 
whether the time had not come to decide that the end at which 
they have been aiming is unattainable, and that any further 
efforts after it will be so much labour lost. ‘The Church, so far 
as the Bishops expound her meaning, does not intend to change ; 
she aims at keeping the old path ;” you have tried to engraft 
upon her “a medizeval Confessional and a modern doctrine of 
the Eucharist,” and you have failed. Now is the time to lay 
aside your particular doctrines, and to unite with Evangelicals 
and Broad Churchmen in defending,—what ? The faith once 
delivered to the Saints? No, something supposed to be more 
practical, and less likely to provoke divisions, than that,—the pro- 
gramme of the Lambeth Conference. When we turn to this new 
symbol, which is to satisfy all sections of the Church of England, 
we find that it has been constructed on the simple method of 
using phrases to which the various parties in the Church affix 
quite opposite senses, as though the acceptance of them im- 
plied the acceptance of a particular interpretation of them. 
The sufficiency and supremacy of Holy Scripture, the authority 
of the Catholic creeds, the retention of the three Orders of the 
Christian ministry, the just liberties of National Churches, the 
administration of the Sacrament in accordance with the best 
and most ancient types of Christian worship,—here, said the 
Archbishop, is “the echo of the words of the Reformers them- 
selves,” No doubt there is, and it is consequently an echo of 
words which have been a subject of controversy from the day 
when they were spoken down till now. Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Ryle may both admit the sufficiency and supremacy of Holy 
Scripture, the misfortune is that they differ toto cwlo as to 
what this sufficient and supreme authority says. They may 
both accept the Creeds as true interpreters of the meaning of 
Scripture, but they differ quite as widely upon the meaning of 
the interpretation as they do upon the meaning of the original 
Text. Mr. Wood probably believes that the worship of the 
Catacombs was in all essentials a Roman low mass. Mr. 
Ryle probably believes that it approached much nearer to an 
administraticn of the Lord’s Supper in a Dissenting chapel. 
Each, no doubt, is ready to acknowledge that the Prayer-book 
ceremonial is in accordance with the best and most ancient 
types of Christian worship. But they can only arrive at this 
agreement by dint of a firm conviction that this best and most 
ancient type of Christian worship is adhered to just so far as 
their own interpretation of the Prayer-book is accepted as 
authoritative. Supposing that the Archbishop of York had 
lived in the last century, and had asked the Evangelicals to 
admit that their efforts to make the Church of England Calvin- 
istic had failed, or supposing that some years ago he had made 
a corresponding request to Broad Churchmen, what would 
have been his chance of getting a favourable answer? The one 
would have said that unlessthe Church came round to their views, 
and taught pure Calvinism, they did not care to remain in her. 
The other would have said that hard as the work of liberalising 
the Church of England might be, it was only the possibility of 
accomplishing it that made their position in her endurable. 
The Archbishop of York speaks to the Ritualists and the 
Evangelicals pretty much as Erasmus might have spoken to 
the Reformers. Why could not Luther and his contemporaries 


tween the Ritualists and the Evangelicals, but some 
points on which they differed were the points which 
men in those days, and the advice to treat them ag f 
| account was addressed to deaf ears. The Archbishop of 7 ~ 
speaks as though the enthusiasm of a party could be ae 
and utilised, after the objects which evoke that enthu ned 
| have been laid aside as impracticable. The Ritualists . 
give up their views about the Confessional and the aha ny 
| but the zeal which they have hitherto devoted to the rs, 
| cacy of these Romish errors is not to be quenched. Its on 
| pose is to be changed, but its flame is to burn as brightly ag 
| ever, and to irradiate with its glow the mild generalities of the 
| Lambeth Conference. “Such a return of “union,” says th 
| Archbishop, “ would be the beginning of a great develo ma “ 
| of religious life throughout the Christian world. lene 
| coming over to you, in tens of thousands; our teeming colonies 
| accept your instruction ; in the heathen races, old, false creeds 
are worn out, and the soul, which ever abhors a vacuum, js 
casting about for something better to believe.” Such a rebum 
of union, we should rather say, would be the beginning of a 
great development of religious indifference. The bodies of the 
Ritualists might remain in the Church, but all that makes 
them worth keeping would have died out in them. Instead 
of giving the Church of England a fresh lease of life, such 
change would really be the signing of her death-warrant, 
The truth is, that what the Archbishop of York has in view 
is the conversion of the Ritualists. He aims at proving to 
them not that their objects are unattainable, but that they are 
not worthy of being pursued. Of course, if he can succeed in 
this object, that is another question. If the Church of Eng- 
land could become exclusively Ritualist or exclusively Evan. 
gelical, she would doubtless gain immense force as an instr. 
ment of religious aggression. But the Archbishop of York 
does not propose to make it exclusively Ritualist or exclusively 
Evangelical. What he is anxious to see it become is a kind of 
level plain, in which every valley shall have been exalted and 
every mountain brought low. All that each party really 
cares for would be forbidden, as likely to offend the other, 
No expression of belief would be allowed, if the la. 
guage used were less than three centuries old, or 
could not be found in the writings of a Bishop, or at 
the least of some eminent divine, whose works had received 
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interested 











put aside the points on which they differed from the Church 
of Rome, and dwell only on those greater and more vital 


the imprimatur of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. The sufficiency and supremacy of Holy Scripture, the 
authority of the Catholic creeds and of the Anglican formu- 
laries, would be proclaimed by every tongue; but it would be 
forbidden to explain any passage in any one of them, lest the 
ghosts of dissensions supposed to be laid to rest should be dis 
turbed, and the terrible fact once more come to light that the 
Bible and the Creeds are in religion what the constitution is in 
politics,—a text on which to found debates. This is nota 
kind of comprehension which can serve any useful purpose. 
Indeed, the impossibility of arriving at it is so obvious, that 
we are tempted to think that the only purpose which the in- 
ventor expected it to serve was that of furnishing forth the 
charitable platitudes which are supposed to form the stock- 
in-trade of the President of a Church Congress. 





HUNGER IN MALTA, AND ITS CAUSES. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we observed, with reference to the triumph 
Pi of the Protectionists at the general elections in Canada, 
that nothing but a bread-tax could make the masses under- 
stand Free-trade. We might have added that even that 
sometimes fails to arouse the poor and hunyry to a sense of 
the impolicy of Protectionism ; and we might have fortified 
ourselves by an illustration taken from an English colony over 
which the Home Government has much more control than it 
has over Canada. The patience of the Canadians under a tariff 
which makes almost every manufactured article, from a ball of 
cotton to a steam-engine, 30 per cent. dearer than it need be, 
is surprising; but it is nothing compared with the stupid 
patience with which the Maltese endure the cruelest of bread- 
taxes, which has remained untouched since 1837, or nine yea! 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws at home. To find the worst 
forms of Protectionism, justified on no fine-spun theories about 
the expediency of developing the resources of a young county, 
but maintained avowedly as class measures, we must go to 
Malta. On each quarter of wheat imported into or grown 1m 
that island and Gozo, whether it be heavy Bombay wheat, 
averaging 510 lb. a quarter, or light Egyptian, weighing only 
462, there is an artificial increase in price of 10s. Wages are 
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low and falling in that over-peopled island, with a population 
1.376 to the square mile. The poor and working-classes 
of 1, taste meat. Bread or paste, an inferior sort of macaroni, 
my . seasoned with a little oil, a small piece of fish or 

. _s slice of cheap Sicilian cheese, and occasionally a 

oe of the common wine of the island, is their daily fare. 

Luxuries are out of the question, when the wages run from 

10d. to 2s. 6d. a day. No tax of importance falls exclusively 

and by way of compensation on the upper classes ; and Mr. 

Rowsell, who carefully investigated the subject, on behalf of 

the Colonial Office, about eighteen months ago, came to the 

conclusion that the rich contributed 5s. a head to the wheat 
duty, while the poor paid 10s., and that the total effect of the 
fiscal system of the island was to charge the former 10s. 10d. 
and the latter 15s. 7d. a head. No sliding scale or other de- 
vice for partially alleviating the cruelty of the wheat-tax 
exists. It is imposed equally in dearth and in times of plenty. 

Other systems of Protectionism are usually monopolies with a 

circumbendibus, and their friends introduce some sort of 

flourish about reciprocity, or the necessity of getting compen- 
sation for heavy taxes. But in Malta, “ Protectionism ” is 
avowed to mean nothing more nor less than,—‘ We want high 
rents ;” and its advocates are prepared to maintain that every 
shilling of fresh taxation should be raised by this poor man’s 
tax. The landowners, who profit by it, do not condescend 
to take shelter in sophisms. The windows of Mr. Rowsell’s 
residence were indeed broken, but his arguments and figures 
were left unanswered. 

In fact, as we understand the position of most members of 
the Legislative Council, there is no attempt made to justify 
the equitableness of this tax, or extenuate its evil effects. The 

Church exercises in this, as in most Maltese questions, the 

most powerful influence. The Maltese are, as Mr. Rowsell 

says, in his interesting article on the subject of Malta in the 

Ninteenth Century, “the Wahabees of the Church of Rome.” 

What the Church orders. must be done, and what on this 

occasion it says, in answer to all remonstrances, is this :—“ We 

look to ourselves. We own a third part of the island, and we 
let our land on short leases, and on fairly easy terms, to tenants 
who do not complain, and are glad to take our farms or our 
houses. Abolish or reduce the Grain-tax, and our farms will 
be thrown on our hands, or our rents will be lowered. Abolish 
or reduce this tax, the source of a third of the revenue of the 
island, and you will some fine day impose a Land-tax, or some 
other new-fangled, fiscal engine, to our loss and vexation. 
Moreover, you will lower the amount of the revenue which the 
Government now draws from its own land, which is about one- 
third of the area of the island. Better not meddle with a tax 
which is very good for us, and which has subsisted, in one form or 
other, since Malta was Malta.” “ But the welfare of the poor ! 
The misery in Malta! The gross violation of the principles of 
Free-trade !” it is objected. True,” is the answer of the 
Maltese clergy,—*“ quite true. But the poor have not found 
out why bread is 4d. to $d. per rotolo dearer at Valletta than 
it is at Corfu or Messina. They, simple people, fancy it is the 
work of the bakers. Why undeceive them? The clergy 
must live—Zasciate le cose!” And no doubt it is the idea of 
many of the poor Maltese that the dearness of their bread is 
the work of the scheming miller and the corn merchant. It 
is quite true, too, that they were easily persuaded to get up a 
demonstration against the abolition of the tax, especially when 
told, as they were, that it was proposed by the Government to 
replace it by a tax on the Mass, or on their children. Few 
complaints about the tax have been made by the sufferers | 
from it. They help to return to the Legislative Council six 
Members out of the eight elected who are in favour of main- 
taining the status guo. They are quite ignorant of the fact 
that to raise a revenue of £48,000, £65,000 is taken from the 
consumers, the difference of £17,000 being the price paid on 
home-grown wheat, in consequence of the duty. And yet, in| 
spite of this ignorance and contentment, this tax unites almost | 
all vices of which a tax is capable. 

This was the tenour of Mr. Rowsell’s able Report. He urged | 
an immediate reduction of the 10s. duty to a 2s. 6d. rate, and | 
he carefully pointed out how, by certain changes in the exist- | 
ing taxes—in particular, by an increase on the tax in spirits, of 
which far too much is drunk by the workpeople in Valletta, | 
and which now pays only a fourth of what it does in England | 
—the revenue could be protected against all loss. He showed, | 
too, how the whole Grain-duty could be got rid of, if a house- 
tax were imposed, and if the Government lands were gradually 
sold, and the proceeds invested in the Funds. And such, 
too, was the opinion which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ex- | 


pressed, in his unambiguous despatch of May last, written 
shortly after he went to the Colonial Office. He then shilly- 
shallied a little about the peculiar circumstances of Malta, not 
seeing that they were urgently in favour of the abolition of 
the wheat-tax. But he’ said that there was strong reason for 
some readjustment of taxation in favour of the poorer classes 
of the people. He told the Governor that he desired to see 
an immediate reduction of the grain duty to 5s. in the quarter, 
which would lead, he calculated, to a reduction of 3d. in the 
price of the rotolo (1 lb. 120z.) loaf; and he accepted Mr. 
Rowsell’s scheme of taxation, subject to a few modifications. 
All, it was understood, was settled except the precise time at 
which the necessary resolutions or ordinances were to be issued. 
But the excellent principles in the May despatch have, we 
fear, been forgotten, or are for the time discredited. No step 
has been taken by the Colonial Office to carry them into 
effect, and we suspect that it flinches and hesitates. The 
Maltese Notables may not appear to be considerable person- 
ages, likely to be persuasive at Downing Street. But they 
have a way of buzzing about the ears of a Colonial Secretary, 
and patiently pestering him until they carry their point. 
Informal deputations can ply him with difficulties of detail, 
and sow doubts in his mind as to the opportuneness of change, 
and obscure the real issues in a cloud of minor questions. 
They will tell him that much of the island, which certainly 
wants water, will grow nothing but grain, and will be thrown 
out of cultivation if wheat from Taganrog is allowed to enter 
duty free. What, too, is to become of that vanity of 
vanities, the Maltese noble? How many ugly questions 
with reference to the extraordinary position of the 
Church in Malta—a position which the Romish Church 
has now nowhere else—will be mooted, if once people begin 
to talk about a land-tax? The local Government are committed 
to the maintenace of the Tassa del Grano,and we may be sure 
that they will put the always plausible plea for letting well 
alone with persistency and force. Has the Colonial Secretary 
courage to stand by his excellent despatch of May 4th? Five 
months’ delay makes us apprehensive that a subterranean 
agitation in favour of the tax bas been successful. If this is 
so, and if Mr. Rowsell’s recommendation is shelved, we may be 
sure that foreign nations will put little faith in the sincerity 
of our attachment to Free-trade. We may be sure also that 





as soon as the question is understood here, and it is seen 
to be essentially a struggle between the Church as landowner 
and the poor of the island, the Colonial Secretary will be forced 
to act upon his despatch of May. For our part, we regret that he 
has ever thought of taking two bites at a cherry. The tax must go 
some day, the alarming growth of the population and the fall of 
wages will necessitate this, and the Maltese landowners, if once 
convinced of their fate, may conclude that it is better that the 
tax should be abolished altogether,—that, in the words of an 
English farmer, in the time of the Anti-Corn Law League, “ it 
is better to be drowned, than ducked to death.” 








THE MORALITY OF BEGGING, 

A MOST regrettable incident at Manchester has once more 
L\ called attention to the subject of public begging. It appears 
that the laws against beggars are maintained in that city, in view 
of its many tramps, with some strictness, and a Mr. Rayner Wood, 
moved either by Orange feeling, or, as we should judge from 
the verbatim report, by mere fussiness, or by some other motive, 
has set all religious passions in a flame by endeavouring to put 
them in force against two of the nuns, or ‘ Little Sisters of the 
oor,” who collect money for charitable objects. It is most un- 
fair, he says, that men should be punished every day for asking 
charity, and that these women should be allowed to ask it with 








impunity and even favour, from house to house ; and he actually 
had two nuns arrested, committing them himself, and confined 
for a whole night, and taken before the magistrates, by 
whom, of course, they were instantly set at liberty, Mr. Wood, 
moreover, being threatened with an action for false imprison- 
ment. The answer, of course, to Mr. Wood's complaint in this 
particular case is that the Little Sisters are not asking for them- 
selves, but are engaged in a work of mercy, and are no more fair 
subjects for prosecution than is the clergyman who moves ecclesi- 
astically-minded persons to ‘‘ restore” his church, or the Secretary 
of a Refuge who asks, through the Times, for subscriptions for the 
homeless; but the incident has compelled people in Manchester to 
ask themselves again what the moral foundation of laws against 


| begging really is. There are few questions so perplexing, for few 


make so direct a draft upon our faith in the right of the com- 
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munity to make penal laws for its own protection. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to show that the act of begging, when unaccom- 
panied by violence or extortion, is a wrong one in itself. Every 
hospital begs through its boxes, just as plainly as the beggar 
through his extended hat. There are persons in every com- 
munity who, through misfortune, or accident, or temporary 
circumstances, are fit objects of charity—deserve in some 
sense to be the recipients of the superfluity of the more fortu- 
nate—and why they should not be permitted to say so in public, 
which is all that begging itself amounts to, is something ofa 
moral puzzle. They must know their own cases best, and may 
fairly plead that, as modern society is constituted, no begging 
which is not performed in public is likely to be successful. They 
say they dono harm, as it is open to anybody to pass them un- 
relieved and unanswered, and complain bitterly before the 
magistrates that the police interfere with them for doing nothing 
at all. Indeed, they give themselves a name intended to imply 
their innocence, and the ‘‘ beggar” of the police-sheet is among 
his own people described, honorifically, as an ‘‘ asker.” Moreover, 
their plea is by no means universally rejected even by the 
guardians of the law. Not to mention the crossing-sweepers, 
who are perhaps rather public functionaries, remunerated by fees 
in copper, than beggars, and have a useful function of their own 
and a place in municipal life; and the silent beggars, generally 
old women, who in London make an income of uncomplaining 
poverty ; the blind are very seldom disturbed in their avocation, 
and unless so noisy as to excite complaint, ask for relief, whether 
by word or placard, unhindered of the police, who, moreover, 
are by turns lenient and exacting towards other kinds of begging 
to a degree not tolerated as regards any other offence. If 
begging is wrong in that sense of wrong which interests the 
community, it should be suppressed at once and every- 
where, as it is in Paris, where, however, by an odd whim, 
beggars are tolerated for three days in every year. Nor, 
again, can it be said that begging is one of those acts which, 
in themselves indifferent or tolerable, incite to crime, for it is 
perhaps the solitary offence in the European codes which 
admittedly incites to virtue. 
giving of money to the necessitous to be a virtue, and the same 
idea, though questioned here and there by disciplinarians like 
Archbishop Whately, is the nearly universal theory of Protestants. 
And it is a true theory. No one likes parting with money to 
receive nothing,—and self-sacrifice, however slight, is always 
more or less beneficial. Very few Christians, in fact, of any 
denomination fail to see the point of the story about Elwes, the 
celebrated Suffolk miser, who told a clergyman, after listening to 
a charity sermon, that it had moved him deeply. ‘So well did 
you set out the virtue and the blessings of charity, that I almost 
made up my mind to go and beg.” Yet the exercise of this 
admitted virtue in the public streets renders the object of the 
virtue, without whom it could not be practised, liable to imprison- 
ment, There is no other such case in European laws, and the 
popular explanations of the anomaly, that beggars are a nuisance 
and that indiscriminate charity benefits the undeserving, are, to 
say the least, very imperfect. We tolerate nuisances much greater 
than the beggars, and all charity occasionally benefits the 
undeserving. People are always giving and lending, and in a 
certain proportion of cases they give and lend to people who are 
only made the worse by bounty which they have not earned, even 
by acknowledgment or gratitude. 

The truth is, we believe, that the right of society to punish 
begging is a part of its much more formidable right to treat idle- 
ness, when carried to a certain point, as a punishable offence. 
That right, though seldom asserted, and still more seldom enforced, 
unquestionably exists, and is acknowleged by moralists as readily 
as jurists. One of the sternest utterances in the New Testament, 
‘Tf any work not, neither should he eat,” is directed againt idle- 
ness, and the whole spirit of Christianity is directly opposed to a 
vice which of all others perhaps arises most directly from a spirit 
of self-isolating selfishness. The root principle of the English 
Poor-law, that the able-bodied pauper shall earn relief, is based 





he is the idler who does not suffer for his idleness, but rather vans 
profits thereby, and therefore incites others to imitate hig 
example. He is fed, lodged, and clothed without toil, and tojj 
which is always unpleasant, is pro tanto shown to be unn : 
The wise legislator is, therefore, compelled to punish, and in 
punishing to stamp with disgrace in the public mind—which jg 
chiefly guided by the laws—an offence which strikes at the y, 
basis of the social organisation, and which, therefore, though it 
may be condoned in cases of helplessness so extreme that, as in 
the case of blindness, they can never be attractive, can never be 
regularly allowed. The licence to Edie Ochiltree would have 
been a breach of the social law, but that it was, in theory at aj 
events, of the nature of a pension granted by the State for past 
good service. 

Will begging ever rise again to its old favour and frequency ? 
We think not. Catholics appear to be losing their long-lingering 
kindness for the practice, and both in Catholic and Protestant 
countries the proletariat, the workers who live by wages, are 
rising daily to power. They will never love the men who, 
possessing nothing, yet live without labour; and their legis. 
latures will, we expect, show little kindness to the beggar, 
The Municipalities of Europe are at least as stern in thig 
respect as the Parliaments, and in the United States ther 
is a disposition to treat beggars as public enemies. They are 
hunted in a State like New Jersey like dangerous animals, and 
though this arises in part from fear, the American tramp being 
a potential criminal, it springs also, as the literature of the sub. 
ject shows, from the deep disgust of an industrious community 
with the man who returns nothing to it. The beggar will not 
have a pleasant time of it in democracies, while the Social Re- 
public, if it is ever established, will make short work of him. 





All Catholic communities hold the | 


aristocrat or millionaire. 





His life will not be much safer under a Bebel régime than that 
of a king, while it will be at least as uncomfortable as that of an 
Indeed, the beggar must seem to the 
Socialist the worst sort of aristocrat,—an idle and useless member 
of the community, who cannot be deprived of privileges, or even 
held up to execration as a bloated being. If the world goes as 
advanced thinkers believe it will go—it may go so differently, 
almond-eyed heathen whipping us once more into reverence— 
there will, we fear, be much of the ‘ beneficent whip” in the 
destiny of that unappreciated promoter of virtue, the European 
beggar. 





CHARACTER AND POSITION. 
\ ODERN life is passing, slowly and not always steadily, but 
4 still decidedly, through a great revolution, now nearly 
achieved. The relation of equality is gradually eclipsing every 
other, that of inequality, where it does survive, taking its least 
noble form, as most things do in their decay. The poor are still, 
on this side of the Atlantic, deferential to the rich, but save in 
that questionable aspect, there is no such thing as look- 
ing up or looking down,—we survey each other on a level. 
The change has been considerably more rapid since the 
French Revolution, but on a broad view we recognise it 
as the change from ancient to modern society. Ancient 
society was essentially unequal; liberty meant dominion- 
The relation of master and slave, separating the social world by 
a deep chasm which kindness may have bridged, but which it 
was never dreamt that justice would fill, was the type, at least in 
the Roman world, of almost all the relations which existed between 
human beings. ll the important relations of life were unmutual. 
The duties involved were correlative, not common. Neither the 
son nor the wife had rights against the husband and father; 
their right attitude was submission, his was a just and temperate 
use of authority. Obedience was the right thing for the majority, 
and a man no sooner ceased to obey than he was at liberty to 
command. ‘The ideal of democracy is the exact opposite of all 
this. It has exchanged the idea of correlative for that of common 


| duty, and in stripping Virtue of its specific character it has made 


on a principle much higher than utility, and would be sound, as | 


all elevating laws are sound, even if the idler did not so im- 
pudently break his contract with the community from which he 
claims to receive protection, justice, and in some cases help, yet 
to which he refuses to return anything whatever. ‘hat the right 


is imperfectly enforced, and only in extreme cases, when the | 


idleness inflicts a direct, as well as an indirect, loss on the 
community, is no proof of its non-existence ; and existing, it covers 
completely the case of public begging. The experience of the 


human relation less organic, and more monotonous. 

One result of this change, obvious enough when sought for, 
seems to us to have been inadequately noticed, and some injustice 
is the result of forgetting the much greater strain that has been 
put upon character, since position has lost its importance. Those 
who have been educated under the old ideal almost always judge 
too severely those whose characters have been moulded under the 
new. A person, for instance, whose youth has been embittered by 
severity, looks with amazement on the unthankfulness and cap- 
tiousness of those whose parents have always treated them as 
equals. Had the yoke suddenly been made so light to him, 


whole world shows that the beggar is the worst of idlers, because what devotion, what boundless submission would have been 
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too much for his gratitude! He forgets that no one can be 
as grateful for a yoke never being put on, as for its being 
taken off. He does not know that a whole new class of difficul- 


ties emerge, when the relation changes from an unequal to an 


equal one. | ’ . 
ence that is made in any relation by the fact that it leaves 


for criticism. A man educated under such a régime 
as that of J. S. Mill’s childhood and youth, for instance, 
feels one aspect of the character painfully. But he never 
supposes himself to see more than one aspect. His taste is 
not hurt, his sense of the becoming is not jarred, he has 
no formed conceptions of what his father ought or ought not to 
do, to be crossed and disappointed. Above all, he has, as long 
as he deems himself bound to submit to his parents, no sense of 
corporate responsibility with them. He has one trial to bear 
instead of many. ‘The one may be heavy enough to outweigh the 
many, but then it must be heavier than is compatible with the aver- 
age experience of parental care and discipline, we trust, at any time. 
The old man who remembers a cowed and anxious youth imagines 
the young people he sees about him have to deal with a single 
t of character as he had, only that it is a more pleasing 
aspect. But the truth is that whereas he felt the faults of one 
side of the nature, they feel the faults of the whole. 
The two ideals are contrasted most distinctly when they are ex- 
hibited in the same person. A proud and sensitive character excites 


admiration by forbearance and self-control under a heavy yoke. | 
Unreasonable claim has been submitted to, unprovoked harshnessor | 


arrogance forgiven, irritation and annoyance have been put down 
with a strong hand, and a stern dutifulness has kept the relation 
which was merely irksome sound and active, till it is ended by death. 
“Now,” it is thought, ‘‘ we shall see all the sweetness of the 
nature. If so much was achieved under difficulty and restraint, 
what will be the result of removing all difficulty and restraint ? 


If such blossoms sprang from a sterile soil, what will not the) 


plant produce, transplanted into a garden?” Such anticipations 
probably never failed of disappointment. There are, indeed, 
all sorts of reasons why they should be disappointed, but 
the one we are considering is enough. 
under a sense of dominion is no guarantee whatever, except in the 
sense that every good quality is a preparation for every other, for 
forbearance exercised in an attitude of criticism. The mind, in 
the position of subjection, enjoys absolute repose from all ques- 
tioning of the limits of responsibility. It is difficult to allow for 


the added distaste and disapproval of every course disliked and. 
disapproved, if we have only once allowed ourselves to ask, ‘‘ Can | 


I prevent it ?” 

Where deference ends, criticism begins. We do not mean any- 
thing nice or subtle by criticism. We speak of something that 
may be carried on quite as well in the housekeeper’s room and the 


servants’ hall as in the library or the parlour. ‘The master whose | 


service is accepted on the basis of contract—so much money from 


the one party, so much service from the other—is seen, by the 


best of servants, in a less gracious light than that in which an 
average servant regards one whom he remembers as the 
son of his father’s superior, who was an object of in- 
terest to him before he was aware of merit or demerit, 
who stands, in a word, in a certain relation to him which will 
did not create and cannot annul. The subservience of tenant to 
landlord may not be thought a very noble relation. Perhaps not, 
but still it is, or at least it was a relation. There was something 
stable about it, something that veiled demerit and set merit in its 
most becoming light, something that checked the restlessness of 
human choice, and gave respect and consideration time to grow. 
Under the influence of modern democracy, all this is fast dis- 
appearing. Respect is given only where it is seen to be due to 
something in the character. Every one must stand on his own 
merits. This may appear at first sight a great gain. Reverence 
for goodness and wisdom, it may be thought, will stand forth 
more distinctly, when there is no reverence for anything else. 
We question whether experience corroborates that belief. As 
long a8 we respect each other for position, we are judging some- 
thing we can judge. Whether these two individuals are 
father and son, husband and wife, is not matter of controversy. 
What may be their due meed of respect or consideration, if they 
are to be judged on their merits, will be subject of endless con- 
troversy. As long as the family rule is in theory monarchic, as 
long as the duty of son or wife is mapped out in a rough but 
definite simplicity, the ideal may be difficult to act upon, but 
there is no other difficulty in the case. But when the one thing 
that settles our relation to each other is character, we are 


moulding our views of duty on something that is often shifting, , culty of choosing between them, and the wisdom of those who 


actually the best thing that could happen to him. 
No one can measure, till he has tried it, the differ- | 


‘say that as a matter of fact it does not. 
Forbearance exercised | 


‘some sense and to some degree, a development of liberty. 


and difficult to ascertain when it is permanent. There are crises 
in life when intercourse with those who were absolutely ignorant 


of a man’s character would be not only the pleasantest, but 
He needed 
encouragement, perhaps, and no one could have given en- 
couragement who knew the facts of the case. He wanted 
an atmosphere of trust, and a knowledge of his character 
rendered such an atmosphere impossible. It was possible for 
him to act upon anticipations of good which it was impossible for 
any one intimate with him to form. Of course really to 
know the character would be to know its latent possibili- 
ties of good; to see that something there was able, as 
Mr. John Morley finely says, to ‘cast out the corpse of 
the dead self ;” but such insight as this is impossible to human 


eyes, and we are certain that the best substitute for perfect 


knowledge, in such circumstances, is absolute ignorance. All 
knowledge less profound is in such a case misleading. 

We allude to rare crises in the history of the human 
spirit, but something of the kind belongs to the experience of 
most of us. Who has not felt the wonderful relief of a sojourn 
among those who were ignorant of his faults? Not, surely, that 
there is any real relief in imposture, not that in supporting a 
feigned character there is anything but torment. No, what he 
really feels must be the escape from ignorance, not from know- 
ledge. The anticipation of blunders and sins, irrational as the 
statement sounds often, necessitates blunders and sins. ‘There is 
—would that we could stamp the warning on the heart of a single 
parent—a creative power in confident expectation. What 
others expect us to be, even if nothing would more gladden 
them than to be surprised, it needs strength of mind not to be. 
Anticipation, however reluctant, seems to cut a path through the 
tangle, and even if we know it leads far away from our goal, we 
are apt to find ourselves treading it. 

‘* But why,” it may be urged, suppose anticipation busy on the 
side of evil alone, ‘‘ why may not the difficulty of mutual appre- 
hension tend to leniency, as well as severity?” We can only 
In this imperfect 
world our faults invite notice much more actively than our 
virtues. Evil is everywhere far more obvious than good. ‘ Le 
crime est bruyant par sa nature, la vertu est silencieuse par 
la sienne.” We forget years of unwearied benefaction in the un- 
kindness of a moment, and a burst of temper outweighs, in its 
effect on the critical judgment, a long course of forbearance. It 
is not true that ‘ the evil that men do lives after them, the good is 
oft interred with their bones;” rather the evil that men do 
lives, contemporaneously with them, while the good often waits 
their disappearance to emerge distinctly. Memory, we believe, is 
almost always just; but when memory speaks, the time is past 
for justice to be much else than pain. 

If such be the difficulty of any true judgment of character, it 
may well be thought a loss that the general tendency of social 
relations has been towards getting rid of those views of life by 
which respect is claimed on other ground than that of merit 
The change is part of a great revolution, which it is idle to arraign 
or to deplore. It would be wishing to change the whole progress 
of society, as it is known to history. The abolition of perhaps 
the most unmixed evil known to history, Slavery, is but the 
first step of this process; and every fresh link in the chain is, in 
Still, 
we see no inconsistency in approving some steps in this direc- 
tion, and disapproving others. ‘There is no inconsistency in 
rejoicing in a mild spring day, and dreading the sultry heat of 
August. There is no disloyalty to the will that has decided on 
the laws of history, in seeing that, like all other laws known to 
us, they have their disadvantages. Respect for position, 
we believe, is a sort of sheath which shields while it only 
temporarily hides character, allowing it to emerge brighter 
and keener. We have got rid of the sheath, and there is 
no use sighing for it back again. But there is great use in 
recognising and allowing for our loss, in recognising the diffi- 
culties—not yet consecrated by any traditional attention—of the 
relations of equality. We do not think, indeed, that as far as 
the inferior is concerned they are as yet recognised at all. It is 
seen to be a loss to the superior that he should not be deferred 
to, but the superior difficulty of justice, as compared with sub- 
mission, is hardly yet realised. Perhaps the difficulty may dimin- 
ish. It may be that we are passing through a transition stage, 
combining the difficulties of both ideals, for such a stage is 
never recognised till it is past. For the present, the difficulty 
of justice and the difficulty of deference are increased by the diffi- 
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find themselves thus entangled is that each should remember— 
what indeed is perhaps the only antidote to the greater part of 
human misapprehension—that the one thing certainly common to 
both parties is difficulty. Such a conviction at least inspires that 
spirit of indulgence without which, from such imperfect beings 
as we are, there is no such thing as justice. 





VINTAGE AND VINTAGERS IN TUSCANY. 

AR afield from the walls of Florence or Pisa, in deep folds 
and windings of the long Tuscan hills, lies an immense city, 
ancient, and roughly elegant, broad-cast over a whole province. 
In no other way can the populousness of this fertile Tuscany be 
expressed ; here are no solitudes, except at the tip of the hills, 
where the soil is too thin for vines, and is left to brushwood, 
birds, and carpets of wild lavender. All below is cultivated inch 
by inch. <A wave of corn, a row of mulberries with their vines, a 
square of maize, surround the massive house of the tiller of that 
little allotment, with its small pointed hay-ricks, its ample paved 
courtyard, and low archways, through which the vast, milk-white 
oxen come pushing, with bent heads. Dominating these peasants’ 
houses, and generally within sight, is the owner’s villa, ‘‘ La 
Villa,” par excellence,—strong as a fortress, with the deep brown 
roof, the corner towers, and the long architectural lines peculiar 
to the country ; broad, blank spaces, few windows, walls sloping 
outwards towards the ground, a chapel with its belfry, and a 
well on the terrace. Human life is never out of sight or out of 
hearing, nor could a greater contrast be found than that which 
exists between this mixture of poverty, labour, and antique 
elegance, and the elaborate, deliberate solitude forced upon a 
country by the boundaries of an English park. Solitude is 
beautiful where it is inevitable, but it loses that great element 
of beauty—sincerity—when it contradicts the natural balance 
of life outside, in the village and the field. We are con- 
tent to let the question be, in an article like the present, 
purely one of esthetics; ethically, politically, and econo- 
mically, the Italian peasant, who holds his land on the system of 
mezzeria, called in France métayage, or a division of profits 
between capital and labour, compares well, as far as a careful in- 
quiry into his condition has shown us, with all the corresponding 
or quasi-corresponding classes elsewhere, except the happier 
peasant-proprietor of France. Necessarily such an inquiry is made, 


is finished with music and dances, but yet full of delight, Tp 
almost every case, the landowner spends the whole time of the 
gathering, pressing, and barrelling, among his people; there jg 
enough remaining in Tuscany of the discredited spirit of father. 
hood in the relation of a landlord to his peasants, to make the work 
in common sweet to the loyal Italian heart. There ig al] the 
difference, as Louis Blanc insists, between “go to work,” and 
‘‘come to work.” Largesse is given freely; the labourers are 
allowed to eat grapes from morning to night, which they do by 
holding up the amber-golden bunches, and crunching through 
them as the oxen would, but for their basket-muzzles, As each 
podere, or holding, is cleared, the poor from the villages come to 
glean the vines ; later, a lay brother from the Franciscan conyent 
on the hill-top, or a couple of lay sisters, whose huge straw haty 
quaintly surmount their religious garb, bring round capaciong 
baskets for alms ; the most parsimonious cannot find it in their 
hearts to refuse charity in the time of abundance, although that 
abundance is pitilessly taxed according to its fullness, On vin 

days, too, the padrone gives a luncheon to all his tenants, ang 
vegetarians who point triumphantly to the Tuscan labourers 
health and muscular strength will learn with chagrin that the 
prospect of that flesh-pot at mid-day raises his spirits during al] 
the morning hours of labour. That he would be the better for 
better food as a habit, we should be slow to pronounce, Life jg 
long and healthy among these vineyards, children abound, and 
the standard of beauty is higher than elsewhere in Italy; great 
is the contrast in this latter particular between the peasants who 
live scarcely a mile from the walls of Florence, and the Florentingg 
themselves, who are, as a rule, ugly and ignoble. Short stature, 
owing to shortness of limb, is the rule among both the handsome 
and the homely. Now and then one meets with a face in which 
human loveliness seems to have reached its extreme. We have 
especially in our mind an exquisite girl of some twelve or 
thirteen years old, of the finest peasant blood and the most re- 
fined type of dark beauty. In the intervals of school, the little, 
large-eyed maiden was generally to be found thriftily plaiting 





| straw, sitting in the cortile of her ancestral home, golden ears of 


maize hanging above her dusky head, behind her the grey olives 
and the long blue mountains beyond the Arno,—a line of hills a 
rhythmic as a line of Milton. 

Wine-making in Tuscany, as in Italy at large, stands in need 
of the aid of science and of capital ; so it is with agriculture gener- 





at the present time, under the most unfavourable of possible cir- 
cumstances. Taxation on the profits of agriculture has taken 
during the last years the proportions of a confiscation ; all enter- 
prise is paralysed ; the nobles continue the cultivation of their | 
patrimonial lands, so that agricultural labour continues, but so | 
languidly that many contadini have already left their vines for the 
towns, where misery grows daily. 

No lighter-hearted people, in spite of the constant self-denials | 
of thrifty poverty, can be found than the Tuscans of good peasant | 
blood. They trace their lineage with the same precision as do | 
their employers, and through the same number of centuries, and | 
hold themselves aloof from mixture with the ruder villagers. ‘The 
conscription, more than poverty, might have broken down these 
happy spirits, and has indeed done much to overcloud those 
Italian homes which hold the domestic affections dearer than 
peasant families do elsewhere ; duty and discipline among members 
of a family, or more properly, of a clan, being carried in Tuscany 
to curious lengths. Obedience from the young is rewarded by the | 
old with this constant care,—the provision of portions for their 
sons and daughters; this is the motive of labour, thrift, sacrifice. | 
The peasant rises with the earliest light in summer, for the pro- | 
cesses of the many varying harvests of his year, from the hay to | 
the olive, require vigilant attention. He breaks his fast with | 
bread, rather dark in colour, but fine and of excellent quality, 
and with mezzo-vino, which is a thin and rather acrid beverage, | 
made by pouring water over the grapes after the pressing ; at 
mid-day he again takes bread and mezzo-vino, and after sunset | 
comes his frugal dinner of maigre soup and white beans, flavoured 
with the aromatic herbs that grow high upon the hills; oil and 
undiluted wine are reserved for Church festivals, meat for rarer 
occasions. With this, short sleep, and that hearty, unsparing 
labour into which honest self-interest enters, the peasant 
knows that he has half of the benefit from every effort of work 
and of self-denial which he makes; his employer has the other 
half, and the bond between the two is close. 

Except the silk- worm harvest, which necessitates night-work, the 
vintage is the season of sharpest and most constant labour ; but it is 
also a long festival, less gay, at least in these hard times, than 
among the happy and prosperous hills of France, where ch day 





ally. The plough of Virgil’s day is the plough of ours, and in no 
instance has knowledge advanced to the point of manufacturing 
wine which will travel in its pure state. Without doubt, the 
best wine made in Italy is the Aleatico secco, a dry red wine which 
has none of the roughness of Montepulciano and other more 
celebrated kinds; but this—perfect as it is—can never be tasted 
out of Tuscany. The vines continue to be grown on mulberry 
trees, whereas an incalculable improvement in the grape would 
be effected by the French mode of culture; the processes of 
manufacture are unchanged from generation to generation, and 
a source of untold wealth lies unused in the vineyards of the most 
industrious people in the world. When will capital and science 
come totheir aid? There is no hope of such assistance. Florence 
is on the eve of bankruptcy, the nobles are selling their family 
houses within the city, and living straitly on their lands and the 
labour of their peasants; the silkworm disease is of almost 
annual recurrence, but science will not assist such complete 
poverty. In two industries only—the manufacture of oil and of 
vinegar—there is absolutely no improvement to be desired; and 
to these, the unrivalled produce of the Tuscan soil, the markets 
of the world are not open, for the strange reason that public 
taste is not educated, in England or France, or elsewhere ; “ best 
Lucca oil,” made of superior hemp-seed near Leghorn, and vinegat 
concocted of corroding acids in London, satisfy at least the 
English palate. 
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THE ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC FOR THE BLIND. 

(TO THE EptTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Walking along Weston Street, Upper Norwood, to-day, | 
passed a blind man, doling out a feeble tune on a wretched violin. 
He was tied to a patient little black dog, that held a tin pail to 
catch a chance coin. What a life for a rational being! the ty 
brute by his side both independent and helpful, but the strong maa 
neither. A few rods further on, I reached the high brick wall of 
the beautiful grounds of the Royal Normal College and Academy 
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of Music for the Blind, and there flashed over me the extreme | they are busy in work that arouses interest. Learn a lesson from 
contrast between this man and the happy pupils there, although their speaking faces, and when you go home, think further about 
many of them came from the same grade of society as he. It is | this matter of the education of the blind. 

not 80 much that they are now sheltered and cared for, that they | Ought blindness to mean dependence? There are 30,000 totally 
are now busy and contented, but that they will go away as real | blind persons in Great Britain, most of whom subsist on charity, 
men and women, to support themselves and to mingle freely with | London alone actually supporting 2,200. There probably are 
others in intelligent intercourse, with their four senses so well | nearly 100,000 who cannot see sufficiently to be educated in an 
developed and trained as to make them cheerful and successful | ordinary school. Some are taught basket-making and the like, 

















fellow-workers with the ordinary owners of five. 

Ihave often been the other side of that brick wall, and know 
how pleasant it is there. Gentle reader, go yourself some Tues- 
day afternoon, and see. It is only a few minutes’ walk from the 
Crystal Palace, near which, with its musica! advantages, this 
college was purposely located. Entering the arched gateway, you 
would look down a terraced hill, its rich green diversified by gay 
flowers and picturesque groups of trees, with great clumps of 
rhododendron and hedges of hawthorn and laurel. At the top is 
a light-gray building, where the girls sleep, and all the school 
have their meals. This is known as ‘‘the Mount,” once the villa 
of an English nobleman, and later of a Turkish ambassador. You 
may not think it means much to these blind people that pretty 
tiles peep through luxuriant ivies on its corner tower, that the 
sun streams into it widely through generous windows, and that a 
fair prospect stretches far westward. But those who live with 
the blind learn that the presence of beauty does influence them 
as much as those who see. Experience proves that for them also 
does it stimulate the imagination, refine the taste, and give cheer- 
ful pleasure. And do not the blind, in their narrower path, need 
this yet more than others ? 

Going down from ‘‘ the Mount,” you pass, near it, on the left, 
the cosy little home of Mr. Campbell, the blind Principal of the 
College. A few terraces below, still more to the left, is a four- 
storeyed new building, more simple than ‘‘ the Mount,” yet pleasing, 
with its arches and gables. Ilere are the school-rooms and the 
boys’ quarters. At the extreme left, before reaching this, is a 
large open-air gymnasium. It is fun to see the boys swarm up 
those ropes, hang headlong from the swings, and turn somersaults 
on the soft floor of tan. And hear their merry shouts! Are those 
active, happy creatures really blind? ‘To any stranger's eye, 
these many staircases, and paths, and banks, and bridges, seem to 
lead at random into the basement or the second storey of any of 
the three main buildings on the terraced hillside; yet these 
sightless boys and girls dash along unerringly, at full speed. 
Sometimes you hold your breath to see them, but nothing 
happens, Any of them will show you round the pretty garden, if 
you choose, and tell you which they like best of the bright 
flowers bordering its strips of velvet lawn; and perhaps they 
will ask you to sit down under the spreading arbutus-tree, 
which his Grace, a certain Duke, says is the finest that 
he knows. Their faces will brighten as you exclaim, ‘‘ What a 
beautiful view !” for they feel as if they saw it also, having so 
often heard it described ; and their trained ears hear meanwhile 
what yours do not, as the breeze sweeps through the variously- 
sounding branches of the many sorts of trees grouped here and 
there. Some of these trail on the ground, in marked contrast 

with the tall, straight pines, the quaintly stiff Japanese ever- 
greens, the sturdy tulip and catalpa, and others of more familiar 
mien. Below the garden is ‘* the Meadow,” so called, a smooth plot 
of turf, with not so much as a shrub to prevent a blind child’s 
running to his heart’s content. It is bounded by a shaded gravel 
walk, and every boy and girl here knows that ‘ten times round 
the Meadow” twice a day is no small exercise. At the four 
corners are laid boards, to tell the foot when to turn. For the 
blind manager here knows better than a “ sighted ” person how to 
help these pupils to learn accuracy and confidence in their move- 
ments. It is the evident purpose of every arrangement of the school 


to teach real independence, both in feeling and in act, to reduce to | 


the minimum the inequality between the blind and the seeing. 
The untrained blind certainly are not agreeable to live with. 


They do spill, and blunder, and fumble; they are liable to be | 
careless in dress, and to distort their features with annoying | 


frankness, Pupils here are taught to overcome all such faults, 
and to walk fearlessly, with erect heads. They learn to sew and 
to use ordinary tools, and are otherwise made to feel as responsible 


as others are. ‘Their blindness is not ignored, but it is squarely | 
class musical professors, Lack in these would mean failure. For 


faced, and used as an incentive to extra effort. 

They do not need « pity,” as that word is generally understood ; 
they waat, instead, intelligent sympathy, which shall appreciate | 
not only their trials, but the joys they have in common with the 
Seeing, whenever, in common with the seeing, they can use their 
equal right to activity and knowledge. ‘They are happy, because 





| enterprise than to carry it on. This is the beginning of the higher 


but thus far they usually prove incapable of more than a partial 

| Support by any mere handicraft, since the seeing can always out- 
work and outsell them. Commander Dawson, of the Royal 
Navy, has well said :—‘‘ It seems to be forgotten that the com- 
monest ideas of every-day life, learnt by the casual observation 
of the sighted, must be carefully taught, through the ear or 
touch, to the blind, and that it is ignorance which makes them 
dependent. Mental culture and knowledge are, to the sightless, 
independence ; ignorance is to them pauperism. For where the 
mind and the ear are uncultivated, experience shows that the 
hand is incapable of earning in the open market sufficient for 
self-support.” 

The same writer, in speaking of the many blind in France and 
the United States who do maintain themselves in comfort, adds: 
—‘' But these do not do so as basket-makers, or in other such 
trades, in which the sighted artisan can work faster. Their own 
specialty, in which they are fully equal to the sighted, is exclu- 
sively cultivated, and thus they rank with the seeing in the open 
field of competition as teachers and performers of music, or as 
pianoforte tuners, and in other positions where their peculiar con- 
centration of mind and perfection of ear stand them in good stead. 
Well-trained tuners earn as a yearly average from £80 to £100, 
some even more. But bear in mind that they must be “ well” 
trained. You would not risk your piano with a blind man, 
whatever your desire to help him, unless sure he could tune it 
even better than a sighted person. Neither would you employ a 
blind teacher of music, unless you knew him to be more competent 
than ordinary instructors. His blindness must be against him, 
other things being equal. The balance must be made up by 
excess of merit. 

In the reports of the Norwood College, in the valuable little 
book of Dr. Armitage, on ‘*The Education and Employment of 
the Blind,” and elsewhere, are many interesting facts, which show 
unmistakably,—(1), that the blind can support themselves; (2), 
that their education is necessary for this; (5), that their educa- 
tion in masic is especially desirable. 

As a basis for good musical attainments, a good general educa- 
tion is requisite. If it even be remembered how little access 
to literature the blind as yet have, as much from the fewness as 
from the expensiveness of books in embossed type, it will be 
evident that for them, yet more than for the seeing, is 
definite instruction needed, both to awake and to inform the mind. 
Even physical training is more necessary for a blind child 
than for his sighted brother, on account of the more 
restricted freedom of his plays, and the lack of equal 
stimulus to action. Who expects much from the blind? Yet it 
| would be an exceptional vivacity which, even without shackles, 
| should, of its own unaided force, accomplish much with no 
demand made upon it. It is not natural for water to run up-bill, 
though modern science can lift it there when the need arises, 
| Something like this must be done for the help of the blind by 
means of their education. Later they will help themselves, and 
| oh, how gladly! but how can they work till you give them tools? 
An education is the one thing asked for, and since the expendi- 
| ture for it lasts through the few years of youth only, it were far 
| better than the entire or even partial maintenance of the blind for 
life, even if economy alone urged a reason. But humanity sees 
also an unfortunate, cheerless class of its fellow-souls rendered 
happy and helpful, and is repaid a thousand-fold in the examples 
of bravery, of indomitable perseverance, and of a truly sunny 
| spirit outshining all the darkness of circumstance, which the blind 
always show when given a fair chance. 

But let us look frankly at the cost of this education, or we 
| may give only the husk, instead of the full grain. ‘The apparatus 
for their instruction is expensive, and must remain so, the demand 
for it being comparatively small. For a musical college are 
further required musical instruments in good supply, and first- 





the musical education of a blind person is his business capital, 
and must be such as will enable him to stand his ground with 
sighted competitors. To be ‘ penny-wise” would indeed be 
‘‘ pound-foolish ” here. Again, it always costs more to start an 
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o . . . . 1 . . . . LS 
education of the blind in England, with the sole exception of the | the Examination, will be entitled to remission of the School Fees, 
College at Worcester for gentlemen’s sons. This Academy of | the production of a medical certificate stating in a mann Satisfaotors 
8 8 y | to the Managers that he or she was too ill to attend.” " 


Music at Upper Norwood has in its short six years proved its 
claim to excellence by the practical success of its graduates, more 


The results have been satisfactory. Excluding the j 


than thirty of them already earning their own living, and by the | W40 can only receive back the pence they have paid jp, the 


creditable attainments of its present members, some of whom | 
were but lately rescued from abject poverty and ignorance. Only 


in 1871 this was an untried experiment, frowned on by almost 
| 


average amount of prize-money earned last year by each child 
| was 4s, 9d., a sum suflicient to be a matter of consideration to the 
| parent receiving it. 


Of course, the scheme as it stands would not do for 


herculean difficulties of prejudice and indifference without, of | : — : om 
pennilessness within. It was a blind man that then obtained the | adoption, but it is possible that some modification of it might be 
patronage of Royalty, that untied the purse-strings of a benevo- | devised which would have the very beneficial effect of maki 

| schools more attractive in the eyes both of parents and children, 


lent few, that patiently began to teach a handful of pupils at 
Paxton Terrace, and steadily pushed the good work to its 
present flourishing state. Now the school need no longer 
say, ‘Trust us for what we will do,” but rather, ‘‘ Look at 
us as we are.” Mrs. Craik says of it, after a personal visit :— 
‘‘Those who require to earn their bread are here made 
capable of earning it, while those to whom fortune has been 
more liberal are helped to an education which makes the 


| —I am, Sir, &c., a 








POETRY. 





LEITH HILL. 


{ Hereabouts is a thing remarkable, though but little taken notice of,—I mean 


that goodly prospect from the top of Leith Hill...... The like, I think, is not ip 


blind almost equal to the sighted, and enables them not only 
. . +499 be found in any part of England, or perhaps Europe besides; and the reason 
to enjoy life, but to use it. it is not more observed is partly its lying quite out of any road, and partly ie ag 


80 gently, and making so little show till one is got to the very top of it."—Camden's 


Now, in 1878, it plainly appears in what way gifts to it will do Srieenke 


good. Much as has already been accomplished, there is a pressing 
need of more. Here are 80 pupils, while 120 could be well 
accommodated, and while on every side are many praying for ad- 
mission, whom the Committee would gladly receive, if the public 
would supply the means. All who are willing to assist should 
send subscriptions to the Principal of the College, Upper Nor- 
wood, S.E. Oh! there is so much to be done for a place like this, 
that every little helps. Do give at least that little, but as much 
more as you can.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—Will you allow me to inquire, through the medium of your 
columns, what is supposed to be the value of entries of publica- 
tions at Stationers’ Hall? For instance, I personally, when 
residing in London, entered my publications, well known as 
‘¢ Vere Foster’s Copy-books,” at Stationers’ Hall, on December 
30th, 1865, registering myself as proprietor of the copyright. My 
suspicions having been recently aroused, I made inquiry this 
week, and have ascertained that my books were registered on 
June 1st, 1868, as the copyright of other persons,—namely, of a 
firm in whose monthly receipted account, dated October, 1868, 
and furnished to me, I find the following entry :—‘‘ Cash paid 
for registration of copy-books, and carriage to artists, June 1st, 
10s. 6d.” 

Is the Stationers’ Company merely a machinery for receiving 
fees, and for registering the same publications as the copyright 
of an indefinite number of persons; or is there any value to be 
attached to their registrations ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, October 5th. VERE Foster. 





ATTENDANCE AT BOARD SCHOOLS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPHCTATOR."'} 


YxEs,—thirty years ago 
Last Easter Day, two striplings topped thy height 
Leaping and singing, turned, in hushed delight 
Gazed on the marvellous landscape spread below. 


Twenty-four years ago, 
‘Three sauntering friends slowly strolled up: there sat 
Long summer hours of jest and tale and chat,— 
The shimmering view in sunshine all aglow! 


A dozen years ago, 
Again I climbed thy side: this time, alack! 
With wife, and eldest-born apickaback,— 
How the young rascal made me sweat and blow! 


I, a few weeks ago 
Toilsomely scale thy steep one autumn day, 
And land and sky look misty, sad, and grey,— 
Or is the mist in me? Iam changed so! 


Old friends of long ago, 
Buffeted, scattered, world-worn, and waysore ; 
Or, won that hill where Moses stood of yore,— 
A goodlier prospect than this world can show! 


But the great view below, 
These counties stretching to the far-off sea, 
With chessboard field, toy farm, and pigmy tree, 
Are what old Camden saw, three hundred years ago. 








ART. 


—_—_@—_— 


DISMAL ART. 


Is it true that English Art is becoming more gloomy in subject 


Srr,—In your notice of Sir Charles Reed's review of the opera-|and in various other ways than it used to be? There are 
tions of the School Board you say, ‘‘ The great difficulty is to | evidently some people who think and say so. It is now a year or 


enforce attendance...... Something seems to be needed in 


two ago that a “Country Critic,” in the Cornhill Magazine, de- 


the way of rewards for good-conduct, regular attendance being | clared that the art of the Pre-Raphaelites, which, if we are not mis- 
made an indispensable condition, and altogether the notion of | taken, he clearly took to be the most living art of the time, was 


reward is too much forgotten.” 


infected with incurable melancholy ; that our landscapes, 


A few years ago I built a school for two little country hamlets, especially if they were the work of “rising” men, represented 
where there was no resident above the rank of farmer, and where, always leaden-grey skies, barren moorlands, and a world in 
therefore, the forces drawing the children to the fields were likely, general ‘chill with ruinous rain;” and that after a course of 
for some time at least, to prove too strong for any schoolward | such art as he could see in a round of exhibitions, studios, and 


influences that might be exercised. 

In conjunction with the clergyman, I established a scheme of 
rewards which should aim at securing the two great ends all | 
School Managers must desire,—Attendance at school, attention in 
school. 

Every parent received a printed copy of the scheme, which 
was as follows :— 





the rooms of certain highly-cultivated “collectors” of his 
acquaintance in Oxford and elsewhere, he was fain to rush into 
the National Gallery, for the sake of refreshing himself with the 
sight of a Titian or a Turner. And now we have the phrase 
“Dismal Art” appearing as the title of several letters in the 
Times. In the first of these, the writer complains that our Artists 
give us nothing but pictures of humanity in rags, misery, 40 


“ ANNUAL REWARDS FoR ReGutaR ATTENDANCE AND Proricrency. | wretchedness, and of nature in every form of atmospheric discom- 


—1. Any child who completes the number of attendances required by | ¢, 


ort and gloom, and like the ‘Country Critic,” he, too, makes his last 


the G t, and is pres 9 Examinati er Majesty’s : ins- 
ne Government, and is present at the Examination by her Majesty’s | word one of loving regret for the sweetness of Reynolds and Gains 


Inspector, will have the School Fees returned. 2. Any child who 


passes the Examination will receive. Sixpence for every subject in | borough and the happy splendour of Turner. 
which he or she passes. 3. The Sixpences referred to in the preceding | that we are not nearly so dismal in our pictures as the 


«‘ An Artist ” replies 
Freach, and 


Rule will be doubled, in the case of any child who makes one hundred | : asing art 
’ . : that if we do not produce so large an annual crop of pleasing 
attendances b d tl b aq 7 } nt. P : . 
ndances beyon 1e number required by the Government. 4. of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” and “Don Quixote” kind as we 


Any child who has completed the number of attendances required by the | é : the 
Government, but is unable through illness to be present on the day of | did once, it is because art has got itself emancipated from 
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trons, “‘ who liked to have pretty, cheerful pictures, 
old ace a9 enliven the walls of their dining-rooms ; but now 
pee is become more general, it is found that there is a 
-e t for something better than namby-pamby pictures.” ‘“ Artis 
mate more truthful, and hence more offensive to a portion of 
the public.” 


That we had a great deal too much of the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 


field” in the quiet times which preceded the Pre-Raphaelite 
burst is certainly true. We must not forget also that some 
= dismal pictures indeed were painted in the old days, when 
pan did his best to dream horrors, and so get ideas for his 
aie and when Sir Thomas Lawrence (of all men in the world) 
stretched his ‘‘ Satan ” on the biggest canvas he could get. What 
should we say to such abominations now ? Still it strikes us as a 
very strange view to say that the public, or any portion of the 
ublic, is offended with recent art on account of its truthfulness. 
Is it not that we are beginning to ask why this valuable truthful- 
ness should be so much bound up with ugly, unpleasing, and 
melancholy choice of subject,—with awkward or common-place 
design, and with crude, dingy, or positively bad colour. We 
may be quite right in believing that we have truer notions than 
the last generation had about technical matters, that we recog- 
nise more perfectly the necessity of good draughtsmanship and of 
thorough training as 4 means of obtaining it, above all, that we 
see more clearly that a painter's first business is to paint, and have 
a pious horror of prettiness and pretence ; but do we care as much 
about the choice of things to be painted, or keep in mind the lofty 
function which Art is properly called to fulfil, for let the upholders 
of the Art for Art’s sake doctrine say what they will, the world 
knows better. There is no denying that we do not doso. Nay, 
there are those who will have it that our artists have very nearly 
lost the power of seeing beauty altogether, that Napoleon-like, 
they seek only to strike, and strike hard, and aim at nothing so 
little as the perfect setting-forth of calm and abiding loveli- 
ness. Other critics put their complaint more rudely, but it 
means much the same thing. ‘They cry out that there is too 
much paint in our picture-shows and too little mind, and 
we hold it true that there is a real connection between the 
dominant fashion of laying colour on canvas (a fashion which 
has its merits of force and ‘‘ telling ” power, only they are incom- 
patible with the highest excellences of colour), and the fashion 
which dictates the choice of subject. Both subject and treatment 
we know are realistic, but why should realism be so little capable 
of giving us our fair proportion of pictures representing heroic 
deeds such as would make our hearts burn within us, or pictures 
which realise even terrible things, but with such tenderness and 
manifest love of beauty, quickened by the intensity of the artist’s 
sympathy, that the effect is not one of horror, but of noblest 
pleasure? Realism has not been inconsistent with such things in 
poetry. 

It is to deeper causes than we can enter into here that we owe 
the disposition, which is only too manifest in the best work of the 
time, to be content with far other qualities than those of loveli- 
ness in form and colour, and delight in the expression of sympathy 
with heroism or moral beauty. A phase of national life as well 
as of art development is reflected in it, and whatever the character 
of the years that are to come may be, that of the last few pro- 
sperous years, with their leaps and bounds in the increase of wealth, 
has not been favourable to the growth of a noble conception of 
Art. If, however, there is a doctrine which artists reject with 
scorn, it is that of any relation existing between the art and 
morality of either individual or nation. As a rule, they would 
hold that art is not the expression of a man’s’ whole nature, 
of his body, soul, and spirit in mysterious and wonder-working 


= and distress of Nature have indeed a meaning, and that for 
good! 

But if this dismal tendency may perhaps be open to ques- 
tion as regards the subjects of recent pictures, there cannot 
surely be a doubt about it as regards their colour. And here we 
had better declare at once that we yield to none in our respect 
for such members of the colour system as greys and browns. If 
they do not excite us as much as some colours do, they are de- 
lightful to live with, in their proper place. Our heart warms to 
them as familiar and well-tried friends. But dirty browns and 
muddy or inky greys,—we follow Mr. Ruskin in thinking them 
fit for the expression of dullness and impiety, and nothing else ! 
It is to be hoped that the author of an able and interesting article 
on colour in the current number of the Cornhill Magazine shares 
this view, for it gives us a slight shock to see that he looks for- 
ward to the time when our landscapes will be ‘‘ greyer and more 
truthful.” Purer and brighter we hope that they will become, 
and consequently more truthful, but we fear the writer is one of 
those who think that it is only in sunsets and sunrises and ex- 
ceptional moments of natural splendour that we get more brilliant 
and rejoicing colours than any palette can cope with successfully. 
Ordinary sunlight, on ordinary grass, rock, heather, or foliage, 
will strain the art of the colourist to the utmost, and will 
very seldom allow the picture to be a grey one. It is just the 
predominance of grey, generally of the dirty kind, which we 
complain of in modern landscape work. How is it, too, that 
realistic painting is so often heavy, opaque, and uniformly 
loaded? How is it that richness and force of colour are sought 
by means which make the work only just escape being a daub? 
Great genius runs the risk and triumphs, but what of the effect 
of such triumphs on lesser men? Whatever causes the ignoble 
choice of subject causes also the discordant or dismal colour. 
Fine colour will not lend itself to base design ; the mind which 
can create the one is incapable of creating the other. 

It is a singular instance of contrasted opinions that just after 
the * Dismal Art”’ letters, the Times should print an extract 
from a French criticism on the English School, as represented in 
Paris. It is a perfect waft of applause, and makes us almost 
believe that English Art is bewitching the world by its grace, 
truthfulness, and beauty. Let us hope that our foreign critic 
is nearer the truth than our dismal ones at home, and take 
courage. A. 


BOOKS. 
—— 
SACHER-MASOCH’S NOVELS.* 

ARE we wrong in assuming that the name of Sacher-Masoch, this 
novelist who proudly boasts that he forms with Wagner and 
Bismarck the best abused trio in Germany, is one wholly new to 
English readers? We fancy not. And yet Leopold von Sacher- 
Masoch is a remarkable writer on many accounts, especially for 
the originality and strange picturesqueness of the surroundings 
into which he transports us, Although by birth and sympathies 
a Gallician Pole, Sacher-Masoch writes in German, and hence 
may be properly classed as a German author. But except in the 
matter of language, he has little in common with a people whom 
it is his delight to denounce. Indeed, a special interest attaches 
to him, as a German novelist devoid of German feeling. All his 
most notable stories treat of Slavonic peoples, to which his sym- 
pathies are exclusively confined, and whom he regards as the 
coming race. It is his endeavour to demonstrate how the future 
rulers of Europe regard life and the world generally, and 








unison, but only the result of the exercise of a few very excellent 


craftsman’s gifts. Hence the choice of subject is a matter of | we cannot deny his graphic force. 
| has been written by newspaper correspondents, our real knowledge 


technical considerations altogether; nay, it would be main- 
tained, if the question were raised at all, that a painter had better | 
not run the risk of being confused by considerations of any other | 
kind, or feel strongly, as possible subjects, things which might | 
strain his power, or embarrass him ever so little in the easy exer- | 
cise of it. Of course artists are not to be blamed, quite the | 
reverse, for carefully considering and keeping within each his own | 
peculiar range; but there is such a thing as losing sight of the | 
duty of endeavouring so to raise the whole nature, of which the 

power of art-expression is but the slave, as to make it incapable of | 
dwelling on unredeemed or uncontrasted ugliness, pain, or vul- 


whatever we may think of Sacher-Masoch’s political prophecies, 
Notwithstanding all that 


of the life of those who people these extreme Eastern corners of 
Europe is very scanty, and has generally been furnished by per- 
sons ignorant of their language, politically biassed, and lacking 
the opportunities to penetrate into the home-life which alone can 
furnish the proper index to the motor power of a nation’s 
thoughts and actions. All these qualifications are united in 
Sacher-Masoch; he is yet another of those ethnographical 
novelists, who, like Tourgénieff, assist us in justly comprehending 
their countrymen. A comparison between the two writers 
naturally suggests itself, and in some respects the analogy is 


garity. How much cynicism, how much defiant mockery do we close. Like the Russian novelist, so, too, has the Gallician 


see on canvas now-a-days, all told with unpitying force and com- 
Plete enjoyment! How seldom do we see a picture which makes 
us feel that life, with all its meanness, is worth living, and that the | 








brought before us a semi -civilised people, with primitive manners, 





* Sacher-Masoch's Werke. Berne: Georg Frobeen and Co. London: Nutt. 
Die Liebe. Der Neue Hiob. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Nutt, 
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and both have handled their original material with original | and wandering life. A colloquy now takes place between the 
power. The characters of both possess a strange, impressive | two. The wanderer urges the sportsman to abandon his prac 
individuality,—a living reality, that stamps them indelibly upon | tices of shedding blood, and to hunt the truth instead.” He 
the memory, while the local colours employed give to their works | narrates the story of his life,—how he, too, had been a true son > 
a curious savour of barbarism and unfamiliarity that attracts as | Cain, but perception had come to him; he grew to gee life ag j 
powerfully as it occasionally repels the reader. What has| really is, an evil, a perpetual persecution and destruction, He 
been named ‘the perfume of the Steppes” pervades the | then proceeds to propound his sombre philosophy with oman 
writings of both authors, and both combine the capacity eloquence,—how life is full of woe, how each being Only exists at 
for keen, analytic observation, with a leaning towards the | the cost of another, and reviewing the before-named six features 
melancholy which is characteristic of the Slav. But while | in human life, which he holds to constitute the legacy of Cain he 
throughout Tourgénieff’s novels there breathes a spirit of | ends impressively by proclaiming work as the only good, quite in 
sad resignation to inevitable conditions, Sacher-Masoch does | the spirit of Faust :— 

not regard these conditions as inevitable, and desires to stir up a | “ Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 

spirit of revolt against bureaucratic oppression. ‘Tourgénieff is | Der taglich sie erobern muss.” 

more objective, Sacher-Masoch more subjective, in his mode of | He then disappears as suddenly as he appeared, leaving our author 
regarding life, and while the former is certainly the truer artist be- | sunk in contemplation, and pondering how the best may be ey. 
cause he never offends against good-taste, the genius of the latter | tracted out of this heavy curse. Such is the Prologue to Sacher. 
is less touched by Aryan refinement, and bears upon it a hall- | Masoch’s tragedy of human existence, the various acts of which 
mark of savagery that has a special interest of its own; the more | now follow in succession. 

80, since Sacher-Masoch claims to be a disciple of the very latest Love, as the instinct common to all mankind, and indeed a 


leaders of our modern thought. In Darwin, as the delineator of | the machinery employed by Nature to accomplish her ends, forms 
the struggle for existence, and in Schopenhauer, as the prophet of | the theme of the first instalment of Das Verméichtniss Kains. 
human woe, he sees his masters, whose views it is his endeavour | Sacher-Masoch proceeds to work out his views with regard to 
to expound in fiction. Thus, while dealing with a wild people | the relations of the sexes as a true disciple of Schopenhauer, 
and wild conditions, Sacher-Masoch has by no means shaken off | viewing the poetry of love as mainly an illusion, designed to 
the fetters that bind him to our over-cultured present, and hence | mantle a stern reality. He does so by means of short stories, 
arise at times strange paradoxes and incongruities of conclusion | each of which conceals an abstract idea which it is the mission of 
that rather enhance than diminish the vivid interest of his works. | his personages to develope; but although this is the case, the 
It is this perhaps which makes him at times a little impetuous in | dangers that attend stories written with a purpose are, with few 
his judgment of social problems. Certainly the pictures he unrolls | exceptions, happily avoided. ‘The first five novelettes of this 
before our view come upon us as strangely as if we were biolo- | cycle may be summed up in Dr. Jobnson’s dictum, when asked if 
gists, and had suddenly lighted upon some new species. Like marriage were natural to men,—‘‘ Sir, it is so far from being 
Bret Harte, whom he fervently admires, Sacher-Masoch is the | natural for a man and woman to live in a state of marriage, that 
| we find all the motives they have for remaining in that connection, 


delineator of an uncultivated nature, and of a race that does not | 
yet suffer from the evils incident to long ages of civilisation. | and the restraints that society imposes to prevent separation, are 

This has, however, not always been the case. Sacher-Masoch | hardly sufficient to keep them together.” Enmity between the 
began his literary career by writing plays and stories that dealt | Sexes is, according to Sacher-Masoch, a natural state of things, 
with the monotonous and pallid life of Germany. ‘Ihese failed, | Dor Juan of Kolomea deals with the discord which our author 
however, to furnish to his palette those gorgeous Eastern colours | regards as a necessary concomitant of monogamy. ‘This tale may 
and characteristic piquant settings that have since distinguished his | be considered his masterpiece. With a vigorous grasp he exposes 
work, and which strike us as so strange, because such individual | forcibly his views of the truth concerning the relations of men 
developments as are here presented to our view have become rare | #0d women in the matter of love. The hero, who loves and 
in Western Europe. He then wrote historical romances, suggested | deceives all women, cannot succeed in forgetting his own legiti- 
by the atrocities he had witnessed in his youth during the bloody mate spouse ; he sighs after the conjugal happiness that is closed 
oppression of Poland in 1846 and the insurrections that occurred | tO him for ever, and in which he yet cannot and never 
in 1848, and from these, over which we have not space to linger, | Could rest content. In the other stories we are introduced 
though they are replete with power, he was led by an accident to | to various forms of voluptuousness, and meet with the type 
his opus magnum, Das Vermdchtniss Kains, of which, as yet, only | Of woman often exhibited by our author,—a magnificent 
two portions have been issued. Sacher-Masoch intends this great | female despot, who treads her lover under foot, whips him likes 
work to be a prose epic of modern society, dealing with the great | dog, and then again abandons herself to her appetites. Here un- 
problems that agitate it. He himself has accepted the definition | questionably Sacher-Masoch offends frequently against tact and 


of a romantic theodicy, a Divina Commedia in prose, accorded to | #8thetic requirements, and it is these stories that have drawn 
it by an enthusiastic German critic. down on him the stigma of immorality. Whoever will give him 
“The Legacy of Cain” (Das Vermiichtniss Kains) is to | @ fair reading will see, nevertheless, that though he often needlessly 
adumbrate the whole of mankind in the chief moments of | 80 offends, he is never designedly immoral. He holds himself to 
human endeavour that have to be wrestled with by each individual be delivering the truth, and we may believe him when he affirms 
in the struggle for existence. These moments Sacher-Masoch | that an ugly truth is more agreeable to him than the most 
defines as six, and classifies them thus,—Love, Property, the seductive lie. His endeavour is,— 
State, War, Work, Death. ‘To each of these momentous themes ‘‘ With or without offence to friends or foes, 
he proposes to devote two volumes. ‘The first two sections alone To sketch the world exactly as it goes ;” 
being as yet given to the world, it is too early to judge of the | and this is how he sees it go in Gallicia. But viewing the popt- 
conclusions to be deduced from the whole, but we are promised | lation thus depicted as steeped in sensuality, morally brutalised, 
by the author that the epilogue, to be entitled ‘‘ Peace on Earth,” | and physically inert, we may have our own opinion regarding the 
will form a harmonious conclusion. This is greatly to be desired, | great future promised tothe Slavs. The last novelette—Marzlla, 
for so far the work is anything but reconciliatory. It opens with | or, a Fairy-tale of Happiness—closes the dissonant series with aa 
a prologue. The scene is a forest, the author, armed with a rifle | ideal harmony. Yet Sacher-Masoch takes care to tell us that the 
and followed by his dog, is pursuing his favourite recreation, | picture of matrimonial felicity he has here unfolded is but a fairy- 
when at the moment that he shoots down a splendid eagle a voice | tale, rarely realised. Here woman, whom he regards as the 
from the thicket calls out ‘‘ Cain, Cain !” and a weird, dishevelled | savage element in our society, has been tamed by mad, 
figure comes to view, holding the dead bird in hishand. ‘Cain, | who has raised her to his intellectuél level. She no longer 
Cain,” says the mysterious personage, ‘‘ what have you gained by | worships him blindly, or subjects him to indignities; ae 
this? Is your love of murder satisfied, are you sated by the | stands beside him his equal, his companion, and together 
blood of your brother?” ‘The eagle is a robber, and it isa! they subjugate Nature, while serving her. ‘Two fundamental 
good work to kill him,” stammers out the disconcerted sportsman. | ideas pervade these stories, as they do those of the following 
** Yes, he sheds blood, like all who live, but must we therefore do volumes. These are, firstly, that the world in which we live is not, 
so?” is the reply. The huntsman then inquires who his monitor | as Leibnitz sought to prove, the best of all possible worlds, but 
may be. The answer is, ‘‘ A Wanderer,” and he then recognises | rather the worst possible ; and secondly, that man need not remala 
in this stranger an adherent of one of those fantastic Russian | rooted in the animal dispositions natural to him, but can rise 
sects who look upon the whole world as abandoned to the| above them and nature, and become master of himself, and by 8 
dominion of the Evil One. Hence they fly into the forests, | doing ennoble himself physically and intellectually. In Das 
away from the reign of anarchy, and there lead an ascetic! Eigenthum (“ Property”), we meet with an incisive sketch of the 
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xisting between the capitalist and the poor, as well as 
often attaches to wealth, and causes it to wreck 
e and happiness. We are shown how work is our only good 
lov his earth and death our happiest moment. The ethno- 
a aad pictures in these volumes are even richer than in the 
ereceding. We see the Slav in his superstitious ignorance, his 
Oriental passivity, which Sacher-Masoch regards as an indication 
of his leanings towards Buddhistic contemplation, in his capacity 
for silent suffering, and in his unconscious adoption of Schopen- 
hauer’s theories with regard to ownership, namely, that the 
Jabour expended upon an object constitutes the right of possession. 
This is carried out by the Gallician peasant in a form more naive 
than pleasant, and engenders a form of communistic ideas 
dificult for a Western intelligence to grasp. Thus the peasant 
will not, as a rule, steal your money or your clothes—this 
he would hold wrong—but he will not hesitate to cut down 
trees in your wood, and pasture his cow in your field. On 
the other hand, there are also in each village recognised 
thieves, with whom, however, a compact can be made. By pay- 
ing them an annual tithe, the immunity of personal possessions can 
be insured, or missing property, at all events, returned for a con- 
sideration. They also draw a subtle distinction between thieving 
and helping themselves in cases of necessity, with results more 
agreeable to themselves than to the proprietors. The Jews, as 
the only traders in these regions, come prominently forward. 
They are portrayed with an exact knowledge of their customs, 
their semi-Hebrew form of speech, their subterfuges and their 
cunning, which exceeds that of the Slav, such as we have never 
met with before in a writer who was not a Jew by race. Sacher- 
Masoch’s knowledge of ‘Talmudic lore is also astonishing. 
‘« Hasara and Caba,” the story of a married couple whose bicker- 
ings consist in pitting the sayings of the Talmud and the Penta- 
teuch against each other, is inimitable in its quiet humour and 
penetration. Another powerful study is the ‘ Hajdamak,” whom 
we might ignorantly mistake for a robber, but who holds himself 
far above such vagabonds. Ile is in truth the Slav philosopher, 
who, having found life in communities intolerable, on account of 
the iniquities and injustices there practised, has retired into 
the forests, and lives there, burning with hatred against 
the oppressors of mankind, filled with love for his fellow- 


eternal feud e 
the curse that so 


men, and rectifying with rude justice, as far as in him | 


lies, the inequalities of wealth, by depriving the rich for the 
sake of the poor, and issuing from his fastnesses to shield the 
latter in all encounters with their masters. As in Die Liebe, so 
here again Sacher-Masoch closes his cycle with a story that is de- 
signed to illustrate the only harmonious solution which occurs to 
him. In Das Paradies am Dniester we learn that political freedom is 
a mere taunt, as long as it is accompanied with material slavery, 
socialism is a noble error, communism a brutal lie. The true 
solution lies in making property common, but wages individual, 
so that in this wise men are not depressed, as in communism, to a 
low standard. As property is not to be inherited, inequalities 
will only exist until death, when accumulations are to be returned 
into the common fund, and devoted to great public works, such 
as flooding the Sahara and making the Suez Canal. The State is 
held responsible for the education of its children, and districts 
are to be divided into communities, after the pattern of the Rus- 
sian “Mir.” It is only the Slavonic peoples, however, who, 
according to our author, are capable of realising this ideal ; it is 
only they who can regenerate the world, for the ‘Teutonic peoples 
are too steeped in egoism and aristocratic notions even to grasp 
the public spirit, the feeling for equality and democracy, that is 
innate in the Slav. 

So much for this remarkable work, to which it is impossible to 
do justice in a limited space. Since its issue Sacher-Masoch has 
published two other disconnected works, on which we can but 
lightly touch. The one, published immediately after the Franco- 


German war, was inspired by his hatred of the Prussian rule. Die | 


Ideale Unserer Zeit is a veritable denunciation of the political, 
literary, and social morals of Berlin. Its closing words are 
sufficient to betray its purpose :— 


“The sacred fire is extinguished in thee,O Germany ! and the saddest 
of all is that thou hast extinguished it thyself. It burnt a long time, 
like a star that shows the road, but thou hast no longer a star, Thou 
hast no longer an ideal. Thou hast shed blood, thou hast amassed 
gold, thou canst boast of thy conquests in thy milliards; what matters 
to thee the hatred of people? What to thee thy virtues, thy past 
glories? Truth? Itis the shield of misfortune, but thy prosperity 
crowned itself with lies. The beautiful? Thou hast preferred the 
bloody glory of Rome to the immortal glory of Athens, and thou wilt 
now never possess either Homer or Phidias. Liberty! What dost thou 
With that? Like the Cohorts or the ancient Plebs, thou recognisest no 
God but Casar.” 





| * Le Drame Chrétien au Moyen-Age. Par Marius Sepet. Paris: Didier. 187& 


Less prejudiced and more powerful is a short story, published 
a few weeks ago, entitled, Der Neue Hiob (**The New Job”). 
This modern Job is a Gallician peasant, a stern, splendid char- 
acter, who supplies by mother-wit what he lacks in education. 
Born at the close of last century, his youth was passed under the 
terrible oppression of the Polish noblemen, and other misfortunes 
combining with the inhuman treatment experienced in those 
days by all peasants at the hands of their masters, rendered the 
name of Job, given to him by his fellow-villagers, too painfully 
literal. The story, asa picture of the atrocities perpetrated in 
those days by the nobles, who treated their serfs worse than they 
treated their cattle, is terrible to read,—Sacher-Masoch is scru- 
pulous in giving exact data for the horrors he depicts with such 
vivid power. In view of recent events, it is impossible to hope 
that these fearful scenes may be exaggerated, even if the author's 
accuracy were not, as it is, above suspicion. 

Such, briefly, is the novelist who is founding in the Slavonic 
East a school of realism that, based upon pessimism, Darwinism, 
and an attempt to extract the best out of the worst of all possible 
worlds, may yet present to our tired Western minds many novel 
points of contact and of dissimilarity, which cannot fail to enlarge 
both our sympathy and comprehension, not only for the social 
struggles that have been, but for those that have inevitably yet 
to come. 








FRENCH MYSTERY PLAYS.* 
Desrire the author's attempt to ascribe a real unity to this work, 
we cannot help regretting that he did not revise ifs disjointed 
chapters, get rid of or occasionally reconcile many perplexing 
repetitions, supply many palpable defects, and give us in a com- 
| pact form, as he is admirably qualified to do, a popular history of 
| the medieval French drama. ‘The book is so good that we cannot 
|help wishing it better. For instance, chapter v., containing a 
| Sketch of a dramatic representation at the end of the fifteenth 
| century, is full of life and colour, and would have formed a fitting 
| conclusion to such a work as we should desire. One side of the 
medizval drama is but ill represented by the bare statement that 
| its jests ‘‘ were often seasoned by a more than Gaulish, but by no 
| means Attic, salt.” M. Sepet is an ardent Catholic, and the suc- 
| cessive chapters of his book have appeared before in various 
Catholic journals ; but he is likewise a scholar of no mean literary 
gifts, as becomes a disciple of MM. Léon Gautier and Gaston Paris. 
The services of the Church, as M. Sepet points out, are in 
| themselves essentially dramatic, and often a dialogue between 
clergy and people or between the two halves of the choir. The 
sequence for Easter Day contains within itself a brief dialogue,— 
‘** Dic nobis, Maria, quid vidisti in via?’ ‘Sepulchrum Christi 
| viventis et gloriam vidi resurgentis : angelicos testes, sudarium et 
vestes.’” In the tenth century ¢ropes (i.e., interpolations) were 
introduced into the Liturgy, which assumed an increasingly 
| dramatic form. ‘ Preserved,” says the author, ‘“ by its dialogued 
| form from the proscription which expelled simple tropes from the 
| Missal, the dramatic trope was perpetuated in the liturgy of the 
| diocese from year to year, from age to age, under forms slightly 
| amplified and ornamented, but relatively still close to the original 
form.” Many of the lessons, too, then in use were simply recita- 
| tions in the form of dialogue, like the Gospel of the Passion at 
the present day. Of these the most important was a sermon 
‘against the Jews, by a preacher believed in the middle ages to 
| have been St. Augustine, which was introduced into the Breviary, 
| and in a large number of dioceses formed one of the Christmas 
lessons. This sermon, which included dialogues between the 
| Bishop and the unbelieving Jews, and appeals to the long line of 
| Prophets, speedily became dramatised, and gave rise first to the 
| Prophets of the Christ, and in the twelfth century to the mystery of 
| Adam, from which, in turn, sprang a whole cycle of dramas on 
Old-'Testament history. 
| ‘Lhe earliest or “liturgical” mysteries were purely sacerdotal,— 
| a dramatic office, rather than a drama. Thus the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins and the Bridegroom’s Coming at Limoges were acted entirely 
| by the clergy and choir, and the words of Scripture were closely 
followed. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the drama tended 
to become “ semi-liturgical,”—i.e., to be distinct from the Office, 
| with which, however, its subject, its arrangement, and its text 
| still connected it, but by a bond which was evidently relaxing. 
| 'To this class belong Adam, mentioned above, and a fragment of a 
Resurrection, both in French. The elaborate scenery provided for 
the representation of the Mysteries—in England, one monkish 
stage-manager styled himself ** Professor of Holy Pageantry "—is 
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noteworthy, as are the instructions to the actors, which remind | also, between the beginnings of the Greek and of the French drama 
the reader of Hamlet and his troupe. We will quote the latter :— | will interest all scholars, though they may not in every case meet 

“ Let Adam be instructed when he is to answer, that he be neither | with their full approval. 
too quick nor too slow to give the reply, and that not only he, but all is SS 
the characters, be trained to speak deliberately, and to use gestures in 
LUCULLUS.* 


accordance with what they have to say ; and in the verses, that they 

neither add nor cut off a syllable, but pronounce them all distinctly, — 

and that all that is to be spoken be spoken becomingly.” Tue publication of these two volumes of what the author jg 

Of the Resurrection, M. Sepet writes :— pleased to call ‘palatable essays ’’ affords a sad but useful warn. 
“The bond which connects with the litargy the origin of the | Mg to good-natured criticism. ; Disarmed, it may be, by the 

Christian drama is still perceptible, since the liturgy itself still regulates | enthusiasm and apparent bonhomie of the writer, it may be by the 

the form of this mystery and the date of its representation. But by unpretentiousness of the little monographs to which his ambition 

the development of the dialogue and the mise-en-scéne, by the im- was at first confined, it appears that the critics of “ The Oyster,” 


portance assumed by the episodic scenes and the accessory characters, | © | 4 , : : 2 
and also by the language and by the style, the already somewhat trivial | “‘ The Lobster,” and ‘Sport, and its Pleasures, Physical and 
familiarity of which presages what will be the weak point of the | Gastronomical,” extended to them an indulgence which thegg 


— in ong rea. oo —_ without — to hw yee % considerations even will hardly excuse. Relying on these critical 

will, so to speak, have been secularised ; on all these sides the Frenc : “ ‘ : 

mystery of the "Resurrection of the Saviour, of the twelfth century, notices, as he tells us, the author now ventures to offer his essays 
to the public, ‘‘ enlarged, improved, and combined.” We do not 


already touches the so-called ‘ lay mysteries’ of the fifteenth.” ; med.” 
After the semi-liturgical, there follow the “lay” mysteries, which | Commend him for his prudence. His gastronomic instincts should 
have warned him that succulent morsels are palatable in the in. 


attained an extraordinary popularity in the fourteenth, fifteenth, oust i . 
and first half of the sixteenth centuries, and often contained from | verse proportion to their size, and that disgust rapidly follows on 
10,000 to 60,000 verses. There was yet a fourth stage, in the | Satiety. ‘‘ Toujours perdrix” is a proverb derived from his 
middle of the sixteenth century, when the mystery was gradually | favourite art, but of a far more general application ; while the 
being transformed into the historical and chivalrous drama. Of| vein of worldly wisdom which, though in quaint shapes and 
such transition plays there remain the Sige d'Orléans and Saint | forms, no doubt underlies his character, and is allowed at times 
Louis, while the Enfants Aimery de Narbonne and Huon de Bor-| to penetrate the surface of frivolity, which he, as an author, 
deaux are only known to us by name. At the very end of his| assumes, should have led him to expect for these pretentious 
book M. Sepet calls attention to a T'ragédie représentant Vodieux | Volumes a less indulgent reception than fell to the lot of his earlier 
et sanglant meurtre commis par le maudit Cain, & V Encontre de son | 4nd humbler essays. : - 
Frere Abel, written by a Norman priest named Thomas Le Coq, And first, we my ay plainly, that we quarrel with the 
in which he recognises the influence of classical antiquity super- | title of the book. The modern Lucullus would be a Lord 
added to the ordinary elements of the mysteries, and for which he | Guloseton, and to judge from internal evidence alone, it was 
claims “ something of Marot and of La Fontaine, and also, with | n0 Lord Guloseton that wrote these pages. Lord Guloseton 
due regard to proportion, something of Corneille, and even | > cultivated man, and knew his — language, which 
Milton.” this pseudo-Lucullus does not; Lord Guloseton was 4 
At this point, then, says M. Sepet, the French national drama | Classical scholar, such as men of the last century, who had 
been at Eton and Christchurch, and carried away something of 














perished, or rather committed suicide, and the triumphant Renaiss- 
ance sought to supply its place by faint imitations of ancient | What they learnt there, were wont to be; the pseudo-Lucullus 
tragedy. But in our author’s opinion, the attempt was a total | has apparently obtained his quotations at second-hand, and was 
failure; Corneille and Racine were great, in spite of the form which | at a loss for the semhdarees of his prompter when the proof-sheets 
they had adopted, not because of it; nor have Voltaire and Victor | came home for correction. Lord Guloseton was a man of refine- 
Hugo improved on their predecessors. Every element of the ; ment, and whatever his morality or immorality, would have shrunk 
ancient drama save the mystery French genius has developed to | from placing coarse ideas, even though disguised ina Latin dress, 
the full; the morality, the sotie, and the farce were all brought to where they might meet women’s eyes. Finally, Lord Guloseton 
perfection by Moliére, and are living still. But tragedy has never | Was a man of feeling, and however ready to sacrifice to his idol all 
been French in the sense in which the stage of Shakespeare is | things human and divine, would resolutely shut his eyes to the suf- 
English, and that of Calderon and Lope de Vega Spanish. Had | fering which he occasioned, and close his ears to the victim's cries. 


Our pseudo-Lucullus is troubled by no such scruples. Without 


it not been for the Renaissance, M. Sepet urges, Corneille and | d by : ) “ 
Racine might have been to the French mysteries what Moliére | yielding to Lytton’s gourmand in his worship of his belly as : 
For the solemn veneration 


was to the moralities, and Shakespeare to the English mysteries. | god, he glories openly in his shame. 
He pleads in favour of a new French Renaissance, to be attained | of the higher devotee is substituted a reckless self-abandonment, 






































by a return to the point at which the mysteries, for the educated | which, if real, is offensive; and if assumed, lacks the grim 
classes at least, became extinct, and by studying and assimilating 
the old French chroniclers and epics, and combining into one 
fabric the threads of classical, medieval French, and Christian 
tradition. And so he thinks the “high style” in the French 
drama may even yet be revived. 

We must confess that we prefer the author’s account of what 
has been to his dreams of what might be. He shows us in an in- 
teresting and concrete form the manner in which the early reli- 
gious theatre grew from small beginnings, till it embraced and 
welded into one a multitude of lesser dramas, forming the Christmas 
and Easter cycles ; and he gives us translations of some of these 


early works, including a miracle-play acted by the boys on the | 


Feast of St. Nicholas. It is interesting, too, to read how the 
actors consisted, first, solely of the clergy and choir; how the 
drama received its next development in the great episcopal and 
monastic schools, which contained in germ the future universities, 
and where we meet once more with the Boy-Bishop ; how, finally, 
the Confraternities—some of which were specially founded for 
dramatic purposes—took it from the hands of the clerks and 
scholars. Of these the most famous was the ‘ Confraternity of 
the Passion, which Charles VI. licensed by letters patent, and 
which established itself in a closed chamber, and so inaugurated 
the permanent theatre and periodical representation.” The locale, 
too, was changed from the church to the cloister or the precinct, 
and the clergy possessed less and less power over the drama, 
which became more ‘ Gaulish ” accordingly. The specimens here 
given of every variety of mystery, and of the transition from 
each to each, are extremely valuable, and with the full references 
appended by the author, will serve as a guide to any who wish to 
extend their knowledge of this subject. M. Sepet’s comparisons, 


| humour which could alone have made it tolerable to the wise. 
| We are not merely treated usque ad nauseam to the past, 
present, and future of every meal, its pleasures of hope, of 
fruition, and of memory, or in other words, the ‘‘ gastronomic 
joys” of appetite, of eating, and of digestion, but our appre- 
ciation is excited and nourished by a realistic description of the 
| dying agonies of the creatures which minister to our “ gastro- 
|nomic indulgence.” The feelings of the oyster ‘tickled to 
| death ” between the teeth of the eater, the ‘ upside-down turn” 
and final ‘‘ squeak ” of the parboiled lobster, the torture of the 
| hunted hare, are all vividly reproduced, in order to quicken the 
appetite and enhance the enjoyment of the gourmand. Too true 
is the comment of the author, a male Mrs. Malaprop, even in his 
more serious moments :—‘‘ My good friend, philanthropy [sic] 
and gastronomy can never be mentioned together; they are artisti- 
cally [sic] disunited in every possible manner.” But if this is 80, 
how, in the name of humanity, does a man, who knows and avows 
that it is so, venture to write a book which is one uninterrupted 
panegyric of gastronomy from beginning to ‘end? One might 
imagine such a book as a burlesque or a satire, but this book is 
nothing of the kind. The author has some wit, but not a particle 
of humour. He is an enthusiast, writing on a congenial subject, 
and writing con amore, with an unconscious disregard of his own 
inconsistency and bad-taste, which is as strange as it is disagree- 
able. 

It is, no doubt, as we have said, because this pseudo-Lucullus 
is an enthusiast, because he writes with this real or well-assumed 
zeal for his subject, that his earlier essays ever passed muster, 


* Lucullus,or Palatable Essays. By the Author of ‘The Queen's Messenger, 
&c. London: Remington and Co. 
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the indulgent notice of some readers and critics. 
is a peculiar force in convictions, however intrinsically 
pone to provoke attention and maintain interest. The objective 
al nm of the writer communicates itself to the reader, until he 
visi only by an effort awake himself from his state of illusion, and 
pon rub his eyes before he can see things as they really are. The 
ossession of this power of fascination, however, bya writer whose 
ctions are often so unpleasant, gives an importance to this 
his work that it would not otherwise possess. If by 
yirtue of this power, and of this alone, he can induce his readers 
to condone not merely ignorance of language and carelessness of 
spelling, slovenliness of style, tautology, wrong references, and 
false quotations, but the more serious defects of bad-taste and 
indifference to cruelty, so much the more does it behove the 
critic to put his possible readers upon their guard. 

The spirit of the book, on which we have felt it our duty to 
dwell more particularly in this article, is the more to be regretted, 
because it contains many interesting statistics as to the oyster 
and lobster trade, and the habits of various kinds of game, 
as well as some curious anecdotes bearing on these subjects. We 
hope, by the way, that the statistics and anecdotes, which we have 
not the means at this moment of verifying, are more accurate 
than the quotations with which they are interspersed. There are 
also many recipes, valuable, no doubt, to the cooks for whose 
benefit and discipline the author is anxious to utilise the system 
of training and examination, the influence of which on the civil 
and military services he deplores. ‘The paper in which he enun- 
ciates the principle is too exquisite to be lost, and may be cited 
as a fair example of his style. It runs thus :— 

“Thold, as I have ever held, firmly to the belief that far more persons 
are annually killed by cooks than by medical men. And I have held 
to the idea, and still advocate the fact, that a college for cooks is far 
more necessary to the health and comfort of mankind than a college 
for surgeons. In these days, which are termed the era of progress 
civilisation, and education, when every one is examined for everything, 
and expected, moreover, to know something of everything, which at 
least they fancy they do; in these days, I say, and I say it emphatically, 
when the arts of war, diplomacy, beaurocracy [sic], physic, ay, and stock- 
brokering, all have their aspirants, who are expected to know that twice 
six makes twelve, and that the sides of an equilateral triangle are equal, 
that the Thames is possibly in England and the Hudson in America, 
and can spell a word of two syllables ; when, I say, the candidates for our 
future generals, admirals, bishops, ambassadors, doctors of law and physic, 
and finance ministers, are instructed and supposed to know something 
of that which they have learnt; when enlightened men of all nations 
read of art, and love to Jook on art as they do on the fair face of their 
best-beloved, is it not sad that one of the greatest arts in the world, the 
culinary art—that of a first-rate cook—is in a great measure ignored 
save in theory, though revelled on in fact? Why, then, I say, ye gentle- 
men who live at home at ease, daily finding fault with your matutinal 
meals, or your evening gormandising called dining, is it not a scandal 
which ought and must be remedied, or the mightiest intellects will fail, 
the most amiable lose their tempers, the world’s digestive organs be 
utterly destroyed, and all happiness here on earth sink into disease ?” 
We should add that the binding is the most delicate part of the 
book, and that the semi-heraldic device of a crossed knife and 
fork alone betrays the grosser character of its contents. 
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THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Arter a brief but enjoyable repose at Ujiji, an Arab colony, and 
the mercantile rendezvous of all the dwellers by the lake, Mr. 
Stanley, leaving the bulk of the expedition in camp, under the 
charge of Frank Pocock, set off to explore the Tanganika, 
and to set at rest the question whether so large a body of 
water, the receptacle of so many streams and rivers, could possibly 
exist without an effluent ; and if not, whether Cameron was right 
in supposing that effluent to be the Lukuga. He took with him 


the ‘Lady Alice,’ and a picked crew of those natives best fitted | 


for boat-work, and also a large and lumbering but stout canoe, 
belonging to the Governor of Ujiji, which, however, became 
disabled in a ‘‘ south-wester,” in mid-voyage, and had to be 
towed by her English-built consort. About forty men were em- 
ployed in this exploration, which lasted fifty-one days, during 
which time 810 miles were sailed over, without meeting with 
disaster or illness. Lake Tanganika, entirely hemmed-in by 
mountain ranges, more or less lofty, presents everywhere scenery 
of great beauty, sometimes, indeed, its shores are strikingly grand. 
Mr. Stanley gives us sketches of Mtomba Urungu, where 
the rocks rise into curious, natural towers, the “ high 
places” of the spirits of those regions; and of the singu- 
lar Mount Murumbi, as well as of some other spots ; 
and his descriptions of bold headlands, enticing inlets, 
Gorges and ravines often clothed by dense forest, gigantic 








* Through the Dark Continent. By Henry M. Stanley. 2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. . ” , 





jand the Atlantic Ocean. 


crags of granite rising one above another, and wooded islands, 
make up a charming picture. Villages are of frequent recur- 
rence, and the people, friendly as a rule, although in some instances 
ferocious, of a different type from those previously met with, 
some of them being especially distinguished by their skill in hair- 
dressing. The more warlike tribes appear, as a rule, to inhabit 
the mountain fastnesses, but the cannibal Wabembé, of the Kasan- 
sagara, would willingly have exterminated the strangers, and from 
them Mr. Stanley beat a prudent retreat. Whenever low shores 
appeared, the evidence that the ‘langanika is rising appeared 
indisputable, and the natives also in many places complained 
that the lake is ‘eating the land.” Nothing approaching to an 
effluent could, indeed, be discovered at any spot save the 
Lukuga Creek, and even there at the present time nothing more 
exists than an insignificant stream, known as the Luindi, Riundi, 
or Luimbi river, which makes its way westward, between the 
Ki-yanga and Kikunga ridges. Yet beneath the papyrus which 
chokes its lower portions there is a deep channel, which once, as 
Mr. Stanley believes, served to convey the superfluous waters of 
the Tanganika into the valley of the Livingstone, but has been 
diverted from its duty by some convulsion of nature. When, 
however, the steadily rising lake shall have increased yet a little 
more in volume, the overflow must come, and will vent itself 
through the Lukuga :— 
“ At present,” says Mr. Stanley, “there are only a few inches of 
mud-banks and a frail barrier of papyrus and reeds to interpose 
between the waters of the lake and its destiny, which it is now, year by 
year, steadily approaching. When the Tanganika has risen three feet 
higher, there will be no surf at the mouth of the Lukuga, no sill of 
sand, no oozing mud-banks, no rush-covered, old river-course, but the 
accumulated waters of over a hundred rivers will sweep through the 
ancient gap with the force of a cataclysm, bearing away on its flood all 
the deposits of organic débris at present in the Lukuga Creek, down 
the steep incline, to swell the tribute due to the mighty Livingstone.” 
On the return to Ujiji, small-pox was found to be raging there, 
some of the Wangwana having fallen victims to it. Frank 
Pocock was also suffering from fever, and although anxious to 
resume his journey, Mr. Stanley was obliged to pause, being 
himself disabled by a violent attack. As soon as possible, how- 
ever, he struck his tents, and crossing the Tanganika at M'sehazy 
Creek, set out for Manyema, determined at least to get a view of 
the famous Lualaba. The journey which culminated in this 
desired object, in which the traveller followed for 220 miles 
the course of the Luama, one of the sources of the Living- 
stone, until its confluence with the mighty river, caused a 
memorable crisis for Mr. Stanley. Having once seen the Lualaba, 
he could but resolve to follow it to the ocean, and thus solve 
the greatest problem of African geography. The difficulty was, 
however, to persuade the celebrated Tippu ‘Tib, who formerly 
escorted Cameron, and the Arabs of Nyangwé to lend their assist- 
ance, by accompanying the party for a considerable distance, and 
enabling them to purchase or make canoes; and before even 
attempting this, it was necessary for Mr. Stanley to ascertain 
whether Frank Pocock, who had stood by him so bravely up to this 
point, would be willing to risk the utterly unimaginable dangers 
of this new and hazardous exploration. In quite a dramatic 
manner, the author relates to us what took place in that after- 
dinner hour, over the pipes and coffee, when the momentous 
question was discussed between the two white men, and not- 
withstanding all its terrors, was decided in the affirmative,—how 
it was debated between them whether they should not, after 
all, take the easier course, and go to the east of Cameron's road, 
and explore Lake Lincoln, Lake Kamolonda, and Lake Bemba, 
down to the Zambesi; and how they always came back to the 
point that there was nothing like the great river, the river ‘‘ which 
| Livingstone first saw, and which broke his heart almost to turn 
| away from and leave a mystery,” and what a glorious thing it 
would be to build canoes and float down it day by day, until 
| they came either to the Nile or some great lake in the far 
| north, or as eventually proved to be the case, to the Congo 
And although they tossed up and 
/ drew lots, and fortune always seemed to decide against them, they 
could not resist the fascination, and resolved to march forward. 
| And even when, some weeks later, they were deserted by Tippu Tib 
| and his Arabs, disheartened by the struggle with the dreadful forest, 
by encounters with cannibals, by the ravages of disease, by every- 
thing that was calculated to make the stoutest hearts quail, the 
| chiefs and principal men of the expedition being willing to stand 
by them, these brave souls determined to begin their journey down 
| the river, and to follow it to the ocean, or to death. 
On December 28th, 1876, the expedition, reduced by this time 
149 souls, embarked at Vinya-Njara, in the ‘ Lady Alice’ and 
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twenty-two canoes; but although the leader did his best to in- 


, into Embomma, they had rallied to my voice like ye 


spirit them, it was but a forlorn start. ‘‘I stood up,” says Mr. | in the hour of need they had never failed me ;” and he fit] 
Stanley, ‘and looked at the people. How few they appeared, to cludes his record of perils past and victories achieyeg vig 
dare the region of fable and darkness. They were nearly all heartfelt ‘‘ Laus Deo.” . 


sobbing. ‘They were leaning forward, bowed, as it seemed, with 


grief and heavy hearts ;” and when Uledi, the gallant cockswain of | 


the ‘ Lady Alice,’ endeavoured to sing, ‘‘ his voice soon died into 
such piteous hoarseness that the very ludicrousness of the tones 
caused his young friends to smile even in the midst of their grief.” 
Truly it required no small amount of courage, no little knowledge 
of African character, and no small confidence in the power of 
governing men, to determine to set forth under such circumstances ; 
but the result proved that the leader had not miscalculated either 
his own strength, or the fidelity of the simple souls who had 
promised to follow their ‘‘father” wheresoever he should 
lead them. No sooner had they begun their voyage than 
they were attacked from both sides of the river, and many were 
the battles they had to fight during those eight arduous months. 
Sometimes, however, within a league’s distance of a canni- 
bal nation, they would meet with natives of gentle aspect, 
willing to barter provisions for beads, cloth, and brass wire, 
although later, on approaching districts to which European 
articles had already penetrated, only guns and ardent spirits 
were esteemed of value. On one occasion Mr. Stanley was 
placed in a singular difficulty, owing to the superstition of one of 
the tribes, but contrived to save himself by a stratagem. His 
note-book was pronounced fetish, and war declared against him 
unless he would consent to burn it before the assembled people. 
The fortunate substitution of a much-prized volume of Shake- 
speare for the valuable record appeased the irate Mowas, and the 
expedition was allowed to proceed in peace. In this desperate 
voyage danger was, indeed, always present, from rocks, rapids, 
cataracts, and whirlpools, from cruel enemies and from starvation, 
and yet it had also its pleasures. The beautiful banks, clad with 
glorious tropical vegetation, and the spicy islands, delighted the 
senses, and the excitement of overcoming difficulties lent vigour 
to the toilworn frame. Some of the escapes at the cataracts were 
miraculous, and we instinctively hold our breath as we see some of 
the brave party in imminent danger of death, and others beingswept 
away. Unfortunately that fine fellow Frank Pocock fell a victim 
to his own rashness at Massassa, and notwithstanding the efforts 
of the poor native boatmen whom he had forced to attempt the 
rapids, ‘‘ the little master” was drowned when within two months 
of the completion of the voyage, and never knew that the great 
river they had followed with such perseverance was indeed the 
Congo. 

The effect of this fatal accident upon the Wangwana was ex- 
traordinary. Struck with fatal dejection, they seemed hencefor- 
ward regardless of anything that might befall them, and quite 
unable to struggle against illness or adversity ; and when starva- 
tion began to be added to their other misfortunes, it is not sur- 
prising that many of them should have attempted to desert. 

Xesolute action, however, on the part of the leader, albeit his 
plight was almost worse than their own, put a stop to this mutiny, 
and thirty-one of the disaffected were forced to return to their 
duty ; and yet a week afterwards, when at the rapids of Zinga 
Mr. Stanley himself narrowly escaped with his life, the devotion 
of his followers made him forgive their former failings, and once 
more inspired him with the hope that success would finally 
reward their efforts. About three weeks afterwards, the 
leader was able to announce to them that they were not far 
from the sea, but by this time the good news was hardly able to 
afford comfort, for ‘‘ with sunken eyes and unfleshed bodies,” their 
vigour gone, and ‘‘ unspeakably miserable in aspect,” would they 
indeed be able to reach it, or reaching it, be able to do more than 
lay their bones by its shores? When within a short march of 
Embomma, or Boma, as it is now called, Mr. Stanley decided 
to send a letter ‘‘ to any gentleman who speaks English,” as well 
as others written in French and Spanish, beseeching assist- 
ance, which, it is needless to say, was promptly and generously 
accorded, and in a short time the remains of the expedition were 
housed and carefully tended. But not until they discovered 
that the master would himself accompany them to their homes in 
Zanzibar did the poor Wangwana pluck up heart, and begin to 
realise that their toils were at last over; and when at 
last they did reach their beloved island, they said they 
could not rest until they knew that he who had led them across 
Africa was safe in his own land, so that if he needed their help | 
to get there, they would assist him. ‘‘ For me,” says Mr. Stanley, 


“*they are heroes, these poor, ignorant children of Africa, for | 
from the first deadly struggle in Ituru to the last staggering reach ! 


| 
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MR. PATMORE’S AMELIA.* 


WE have recently had occasion to quote Mr. Grant Duff's ob. 
servation respecting our ebbing century, that “ never wag there 
time when a wise adviser would more decidedly say to a young 
‘aspirant to public life, ‘Be sure to take a great Passport of 
| poetry ;’” and Sir Henry Taylor, a Nestor among officials, hag 
lately reprinted his judgment that “‘ the poetry of this country (a 
|country pre-eminently poetical) is its chief storehouse of civil 
| wisdom.” So it seems well to examine a poet’s work with the 
| endeavour to comprehend its ultimate aims. It is not enough 
| that we should please our taste by its mere melodies, and 
| ‘ : : » And we shall 
| be like the swine before which pearls are uselessly cast, if we 
| rend with flippant dispraise, ‘‘ because our natures are little,” 
| the provider of them. Low as too many of our minstrels hayg 
| descended in their attempt to follow rather than guide the whims 
| of the public, their critics have sunk yet lower, by the antithetig 
laudation of what is modish, and by echoing the dislikes of the 
‘ puzzled crowd, whose tired intent hunts like a pack without g 
| scent.” 
| Mr. Patmore’s poem The Angel in the House is popular, but 
perhaps chiefly because of its perfect clearness and simplicity ; 
| while it, at the same time, strikes chords of thought that most 
of his readers have not ears to hear, and will not attend to, 
| because of the simple metre and easy language in which the 
most profound mystery of life is approached. Readers who are 
interested in the courtship of Honoria by Felix, and who 
dismiss them to ‘‘happiness ever after” of the three-volume 
|sort, for the most part miss the noble interpretation of the 
llaw of sex that gives the poem its true value, and its author g 
|claim to the possession of that ‘‘civil wisdom” which entitles 
him to a hearing from the ‘ aspirant to public life.” The present 
| disintegration and reformation in many parts of the body politic 
| call for a profounder social science, and a more earnest examina- 
| tion of the bases and the true ends of life. Now that the old 
| foundations of the family as the social unit are being under- 
mined, we are bound to reinforce our instinct of its value. We 
| should not therefore be offended by one who endeavours to lift 
| us to higher levels of thought and feeling, whence we may better 
| perceive the meanings of the immortal legend of Adam and Eve, 
| and o! the eternal marriage of God and his Creation. 
it is plain that Mr. Patmore was not satisfied with the super- 
ficial popularity of his first poems, and he has prefixed to the 
present edition of them an essay in which he justifies his choice 
| of the new metre, as affording the best expression for the thought 
he has stored and sifted during years of comparative silence. The 
interest of his chief theme obliges us to pass by this introduction, 
) and to confess that though his verse has peculiar suitableness to 
'the thoughts expressed, it does not hold us entranced by 
| honeyed sweetness, from the effort to grasp the unknown Eros of 
| Mr. Patmore’s heaven. Yet as he is bold to write of the theme of 
ultimate life and love, we must not find fault with the reticence 
which now and then obscures his work, and especially some of the 
| poems published last year. He takes us towards the sun, and he 
[smokes our glasses for us while he bids us feel the light and 
heat of the central power of our universe. Some, perhaps, even 
of those who sympathise with him may wish that he had yet 
| more effectually veiled his Psyche, and had not drawn Eros, a8 
| he has done, in electric flashes from the obscuring clouds. Such 
| a shyness among those who fear lest the evil of blasphemy out- 


| weigh the good of insight is natural, but it will not trouble those 








| who follow his thoughts to their heights. He does not errin 
| the prevalent direction of attempted novelty. We live in a world 
| somewhat dazed by physical discovery, but he sings the old songs, 
he is a priest of the old worship, he is, with all the phrases of our 
enlarged speech at his command, the prophet of the Eternal Love 
incarnate in the universe, and Whose voice is heard by those who 
| will listen, in all the laws of being. 

Many problems of life urgently demand solution : for instance, 
it is time that in the confused battle of sex which is threatening, 





| a trained imagination, used by habit to contemplation, fed by the 


poetry of the past, and so lifted to a better outlook than that of 
those struggling in the dust of the arena, should tell us the 
wherefore of the Woman in the universe, of the intricate 
relations of sex, of the persistence of their symbolism in all 














* Amelia, &c. By Coventry Patmore. London: George Bell and Sons. 
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t religions, 
by the Catholic 
she for ever deel 
which she specia é 
to be “very good. 
year over the 

inting, and the 
that ther 
whence love is fi 
should heartily we 
of joy, of sunshine, 
It is true that the 
in the midst © 
eschatologians, 


gent to & scarcely more 
e terror and reproach of its beauty. Yet whatever the 


ial gloom of the moment, mankind tends to the light. 
Poets, if true poets, but make the “selva selvaggia” of actual 
existence a porch to heaven, and do not loiter by Phlegethon and 
as do modern bards of the loathsome. ‘True that the 
“« spice their fair banquets with the dust of death,” 
put it is death, the lord and giver of fuller life; death, the angel 
of fulfilled humanity they invoke, and not the sick despair 
of mere decaying flesh, of which we see and hear too much from 
those who live by flattering the temporary block in progress. 
Among the morbid minstrels of our decade, Mr. Patmore’s 
overflowing joy is remarkable. It springs from certitude that 
the noblest dogmas held by man since we have record of his 
thoughts are truest. He cannot find words too vehement to assert 
the dignity of man. He uses those powers of the English lan- 
guage which were best developed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in passionate declarations of the omnipotent love. 
With strength borrowed from St. Thomas Aquinas, with fervour 
not unworthy of the author of the Imitation, he ventures to unveil 


by th 
superfic 


Styx, 
noblest pocts 


partly the true light. 


many eyes, and of course there will be much criticism of Mr. 
Patmore’s methods. He will offend some excellent judges of what 
is decorous by his mysticism, and he will possibly be too much 
opposed to the taste that revels in Queen Anne renaissance, to 
please even the more capable public. 

Mr. Patmore, however, is certainly a poet who deserves sympathy 
and study, one who deals as a true poet should with urgent social 
difficulties, displaying an insight that is as startling as it is rare 
among us, who judge our apples of Sodom chiefly by theirrind. Mr. 
Patmore’s method is by idyll and fragmentary ode to express the 
truths he is in love with. In poems “ writ to his mistress’ eye- 
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of the recognition of marriage as a sacrament | extract, but the following lines offer an example of the lighting-up 
Church in which, as in her other sacraments, | of the landscape with mystic brightness, to which we have alluded. 
ares the alliance of matter and spirit, and in | They occur in a description of a visit by the betrothed pair to the 
lly proclaims the chief law of mortal life | grave of Millicent, a lost love of the once more happy lover :— 


expression of increasing pessimism in music, 
faces of the crowd, and who half believe 
¢ is nothing left for us but to sigh in “a world 
ed, and truth is dying, because joy is dead,” 
Icome a poet who, almost against his will, sings 
and of scientific optimism, as does Mr. Patmore. 
apparition of Faith, Hope, and Love walking 
f our melancholy artists, our agnostics, and our 
who just now fly from their unknowable pre- 
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The weary souls who sigh year after “ And so we went alone, 
By walls o’er which the lilac’s numerous plume 
Shook down perfume ; 

Trim plots close blown 

With daisies, in conspicuous myriads seen, 
Engross’d each one 

With single ardour for her spouse, the Sun ; 
Garths in their glad array 

Of white and ruddy branch, auroral, gay, 
With azure chill the maiden-flow’r between ; 
Meadows of fervid green, 

With sometime sudden prospect of untold 
Cowslips, like chance-found gold ; 

And broadcast buttercups at joyful gaze, 
Rending the air with praise, 

Like the six-hundred-thousand-voiced shout 
Of Jacob camped in Midian put to rout; 
Then through the Park, 

Where Spring to livelier gloom 

Quickened the cedars dark, 

And, ’gainst the clear sky cold, 

Which shone afar, 

Crowded with sunny alps oracular, 

Great chestnuts raised themselves abroad, like cliffs of bloom.’ 


knowable future, may well startle 


It is bold of any poct to entitle an ode ‘ L’Allegro,” yet a poet 
is bound to be bold, for faith in the ‘‘ sudden singing thought on 
which unguessed increase to life perchance depends ” must be his, 
or he is no poet atall. ‘*L’Allegro” contains some fine pictures 
of pastoral life, but those pictures, such as that of the “ whole 
bared harvest,” are but background for the spiritual felicity, and 
her ‘‘ kind twin-sister, certitude,” which compel the singer to sing 
Felicity is, indeed, the inspirer of Mr. Patmore’s verse. The mystery 
of Nature, which to most of us just now is a pain, to him “ shapes to 
its living face the clinging shroud.” He lifts a corner of the veil 
which conceals the true Isis, at whose feet we restlessly and de- 
spondently sigh, and he is not afraid to write of womanhood and 
woman’s place in the universe, and to recognise the divine relations 
with it of which she is the type. 


It is too violent in its vibrations for 


DR. TUKE ON THE PREVENTION OF INSANITY.* 
Tnose who have read Dr. D. H. Tuke’s former work, on the 
Influence of the Mind on the Body, will welcome this more popular 
treatise, on Jnsanity and its Prevention. That a popular treatise on 
this subject should be written with a definite, practical object, by 
so competent a hand, is in itself a sign for good. Dr. Tuke is, we 
believe, the great-grandson of the founder of the “ Friends’ 


. : houghts that rooted in philosophy, though 2 : . : = 
Saar Se naeunats Changes Cah ase ee Retreat” at York, in which the first great trial was given in 


their blossoms blend with the rainbow. 


He leads us through - cecal 
. 8 England to the humane treatment of the insane,—the substitution 


S, f vhile sjoice in gorse and sea-gleams, he ‘ . : . 
0g eae teanglst dete. yeti Se eae” | of kind management and medical skill, with a hopeful attempt to 


raises suddenly the forms of long-forgotten metaphysics, and the 
landscape is bright with mystic light. Yet it is easy to miss the 


cure the malady as a physical disease, for the old, cruel system of 
despair, which, regarding the maniac as a degraded and dangerous 


esoteric meaning of some of his odes, and therefore we excuse : . : : . : 
+ ‘ brute, loaded him with chains, and shut him up for life behind 


ourselves to the reader for these serious words of preface to their 
pleasant incidents and picturesque descriptions. 

Nothing can be more real, more truly natural, than the sketches 
of womanly character and feeling in Amelia, at least when we read 
them with the echoes of last year’s Unknown Erosinourears. In all : 

ci = ? should we be ashamed of madness ? 


prison bars, beyond the reach alike of sympathy and cure. 

This exorcising from insanity of the supposed demoniacal 
element was a great step gained. Dr. Tuke informs us that a 
gentleman who has been insane writes to him thus :—‘* Why 
We are in very good com- 


4 = . > . . »S ° ; Dy 
— wehewe< oe ss ngeo" gen yi os y pany. Iam not so mad as Luther and his bag of peas. They are 
re 1 ~ ae spsuar ung gnu pth * — r a oy fi rel rattling and buzzing in my ears now, but 1 know the Devil has 
oe ages angeenTens, oan Sees Sere ee ee nothing to do with it.” And Dr. Tuke adds that if the truths 
and widest sense natural. He sings the sublimation of material : ere : 
: é pe contained in his little treatise were fully accepted by the com- 
life rather than the chaos ‘* without form and void,” of those who ity. tl soul atteal aes gill Gn diine f 
think they know better than the Creator of material life. Mr. ere) ars ier eee wt Cine SS Say Cee eer e 
: ‘ ’ | the brain than to disease of any other organ of the body. 


Patmore’s persons are joyous men and women, living the poetic 


The popular acceptance of the fact that insanity is a physical 





life in entirely joy i 2 i ith vite . ; : s 

hago ee assoc ol ils verse prone om disease will follow, as fast as sound information spreads and 
is arly p rg . . pra . 

gy. +e 1s so utterly content that he can carry joy over the edge | popular delusions vanish. Dr. Tuke, however, not only aims at 


and into the very shadow-land of pain, while his renunciations, 
his ascetic self-sacrifices, are but modes of keener delight. His 


assisting this gradual process in the popular mind, but he also 
devotes a considerable portion of his work to the ‘‘ self-preven- 





68 on ° ° ° ° | 
— of equity” finds good in Hell, and this would seem not | tion of insanity.” He reasons with insanity, and points out how 
1€ leas ) >» or ; ; *¢ eterns »” > pise: r " ° . . . . 
t ae a oble vindication of the eternal hope : He — ©” | those who know that its seeds lie dormant in their constitution 
strong wings above the gloom of the mitigated nihilism in fashion. | by hereditary descent, may, for the sake of their descendants 
When he most indignantly rails at the polities and tendencies of y il “sd J é ol ck th s tl dif ‘ble. st , 
his nation, when he censures ‘‘ Golden Tongue” and the “ great | dagen ag wa hapten ita” stagnate ecg Tomp Ingiee tod 

: - them out. Dr. Tuke’s last work was remarkable for the collec- 


Clever Party,” he always preserves his faith in ultimate good. 


| tion and scientific arrangement of a wide array of facts witnessing 


> j > ‘é ; ’ 7 ; of i ; ay © > “4 
ae Pao uch iss nae he net vue ote power ofthe min oe wanna ext and ome 
The poet sets forth with much grace how the natural and pro- —— cnnpeenny =e nto antion, over Ge ee onan, 
found passion of a betrothed couple can, while it is eet in a frame | and in a measure, over disease, and even local maladies. Its width 
‘ of range gave it an interest and value apart from its direct aim, 


of springtide brightness, be deepened by the present thought of 
death, a bidden guest at the banquet of their love, and a guest 











* Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life, with Chapters on its Prevention. By 
Daniel Hack Tuke, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, London 


Who gives it deeper meanings. We have not space for adequate | London: Macmillan and Co. 1878 
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to call the attention of the medical profession to the possibility perhaps, quite possible that it may have even grown simp) 

of more often using the patient’s mind as an instrument of in- meditation on certain passages of the Old Testament, ~~ 

fluence and cure. | abounds in many minute particulars which one would suppose at 
This little and more popular work is marked by a similar breadth | Would have avoided. As to the objection which has been y a 

of view. Amongst the most interesting chapters are those in which the writer speaks of the Jews as if they belonged to a distings ree. j 

the influence of habits of life, intoxication, defective nourishment, ‘* enough to reply that, according to the tradition, Jerusalem had inn 


, ee - . x destroyed when the gospel was writte at i : 
intermarriage, religious anxiety, excitement, and despair are ,, oA g°8p en, and that it was intended { 
Gentiles rather than for Jews. And we may add, that a r ” 
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traced as causes of insanity among the nations of antiquity, and forger would never have laid himself open to such an aon Clever 
their results compared with those of modern times. AS ghout tho last blunder into which he would have fallen. — - 
° author 


regards the prevalence of these causes of insanity among notes that had the writer not been St. Jchn, he would ha : 

the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, we venture to think that distinguished John the Baptist by his epithet, whereas he mata 
Dr. Tuke, in his anxiety not to overstate his case, has hardly | as simply “John,” although he invariably distinguishes Pa 
made sufficient allowance for the silence of history on matters re- | Judases, and Simon Zelotes from Simon Peter, and gives Th - 
lating to the habits and interests of the masses of mankind who} bis surname of Didymus. It is at least not unreasonable 4 
are not kings, or even citizens. The description given by St. | infer from this that a forger would have dealt in the same y, 
Paul of what may be called the middle-classes of Roman provinces | With the Baptist; though, perhaps, it is too much to say that md 
in his day, displays at least a moral condition teeming with | W°™!d certainly have done so. Again, it is objected that thers ar 
elements likely to breed insanity. And is not the prevalence of , *°P°St#phical errors, and ‘therefore the writer could not have know, 
the causes confirmed by the evidence of their effects, in the many Judea well. But even Keim, himself a disbeliever in the authenti. 


: ‘ . . ity of the g its the 2) ye i 
cases of demoniacal possession which meet the eye in the pages an tae ve ae gpg on a — — are great} 
. . r mrp ‘ XA reravec jhole @ gos 3 . - 
of the historical books of the New Testament? sagt . ®, Bho Sospe! shows a fair acquaint. 
ance with the country. Of course, if St. John wrote it at g very 


One thing is clear, whether the moral condition of the | advanced age, some matters of detail of this sort may have eseaned 
proletariat of Greece and Rome was better or worse than that| »omory. Assuming it to be the work of an feapesten, 0:83 Ps vg 
of similar classes in our own great cities and the back-slums of | se0 why so little uso is made of the Synoptic Gospels, which an 
our towns, and whether the insanity resulting be greater or less, | person would in all probability have reproduced in his ows style ; 
—it is encouraging to have the fact brought out by investigation | fashion. These various points are discussed in the volume me 
that it is not the completeness and extent of our civilisation, but | There is a brief sketch of St. John’s life, which strikes us as very good, 
its defects and one-sidedness, which are the potent causes of | We recommend the book to all who wish to understand the nature of 
whatever increased insanity (after due allowance for increased | the controversy about the Fourth Gospel. In our opinion, it gives us good 
publicity) there may seem to be amongst us; and that these | reasons for adhering to the current tradition, 
causes, which arise from want of civilisation, too low and too| fjversdale Court. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant. 3 vols. (S, Tinsley and 
brutal a life, as well as the mental overstrain which attends the | Co.)—Riversdale is one of those secluded, happy valloys, more commen 
higher forms of civilised life, whether it be the spiritual inebria-| in romance than reality, whereinto no poverty, vice, or crime enters, 
tion of the overwrought religious enthusiast, or the hurry and | and where no discontented or disturbing voices ever are heard. The 
excitement of fashionable city life, are natural causes, which | rector, the people at the Court, Lady Denzell and her beantiful grand. 
ought, as civilisation grows older, to be better and better under- | daughter Ennis, some local squires, and a fow gay villagers, people 
stood, and which it lies within the power of civilised communities | this lovely spot. All is changed, however, by tho arrival of the Duke 
more and more fully to grapple with and to remove. | and Duchess of Riversdale and their family at their ancestral castle, 

The great practical lessons of the history of insanity are obvi- | Contrary, as we firmly believe, to general provincial experience, every- 


es : P jy prepares ssent their visit as intrusion, ' 
ous. If a civilised community chooses to nurse its seeds, and leave pire, etait poeta meta pees ig yy snc ane 
exceptionally wicked, and to shun them all round. The “ ducal family” 


them fit soil wherein to grow and flourish, grow and flourish they | < eebapeal: : 
ae WiC tie te a aeky ol ites iain Mines ciel proves by no means so terrible as was expected, the eldest son, Marquis 
_— both in tl e dj ig de _ aiseases, MUCH | OF Belfort, and the second son, Lord Rippon (sic), “ propose” in tur to 
may be done, both in the individual and the national sphere, by | the heroine, Ennis, and are rejected, with quite superfluous scorn. Severs) 
cleansing the moral Sowers of our complicated modern life, and | other gentlemen do the same, and meet the like fate. Ennis makes ber 
removing the fermenting heaps of moral pollution, to ward | choice, and several other persons ara happily provided for. To all this 
off the approaches of the most terrible of physical diseases. | there is no objection, unless the Earl of Gainsborough and Lord Dormer 
By studying and complying with the laws of moral and mental object to the appropriation of their titles. We have purposely s 
health, something also may be done to stamp out this evil, and | far refrained from naming a very disagreeable feature in the 
prevent it from becoming hereditary. | story, viz., that the clever young barrister, in whose fortunes the author 
| appears to take the greatest interest, suffers from the taint of hereditary 
insanity ; this terrible fact is not disclosed till the tale is nearly done, 
but it has, in fact, been evident almost from the first that this was the 
only clue to his “ fits,"—fits of melancholy, of passion, of abstraction, 
a : ’ mune ike. This i F it i i 
Authenticity of St. John’s Gospel. By William Ceasar, D.D. (Black- | ont eters agate: at on the per -* is fo nothing comput 
ss 3 ; ‘A with the almost unmentionable horror which it has been thought well 
wood and Sons.)—The Fourth Gospel has now for a considerable time : . ‘ ‘ as 
é esa ae | to intertwine with the main thread of the story, with which it has very 
been one of the chief battle-fields of Biblical criticism. The author of | ,. , : : : P 
aes ae - . little to do. If this thing was so horrid that the Duke and his family 
the volume before us, which is interesting and well-written, has sum-|,., . : 
‘ libs : hid it from sight and almost from knowledge, why our author need have 
marised the controversy within the moderate compass of 260 pages. | Pra : : : ; 
: : sas . : dragged it into daylight and prominence, we fail to see, But for this, 
With many eminent critics, Professors Westcott and Lightfoot among 8! iy 2 Y : : 
ee oe ees we could have dismissed Riversdale Court with the remark that it would 
them, he maintains the authenticity of this Gospel, and he seems to us , P : . 
. sa " " : se .. .. | perhaps please those who delight in the loves, courtships, and marriages 
to put his points clearly and skilfully. We quite agree with him in ae ine : : 
hae : ES: ; of dukes and their friends. As it is, we turn away with a bad taste in 
thinking that many recent writers on this difficult subject, and notably epee i il] do well d the risk of sharing 
the author of “ Supernatural Religion,” havo, to all appearance, entered POE ROE, SEES OOF CINEINS SEE Se Wes Se OveN — ; 
on the inquiry in a spirit hostile to the old tradition. Ofcourse we| Zhe Mystery of Suffering. By the Rev. Baring-Gould. (Skeffington.) 
must expect bias on both sides, but in this particular case, we go so far| —In the six lectures which make up this little volume, the author 
as to say that, in our opinion, very decided bias has been shown | endeavours to show that suffering would seem to be a necessary condi- 
by the impugners of the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. If it! tion for the development of tho highest life of which human beings 
really is a forgery, the perpetrator of the crime was unquestion-| are capable. With the greatest gifts, there must come, he argues, cof 
ably the prince of forgers. His crime, as the author of this | responding responsibility, and this involves “a capacity for receiving 
volume truly says, would have been less had he boldly assumed the | pleasure of a high order in the exercise of the gift, and exquisite pain 
name of Jobn, instead of cunningly endeavouring to make his work | in the wrong exercise of the gift.” Once let there be a being endowed 
appear as that of the Apostle. It is hard to bring oneself to believe | with free-will (which, it would seem, must n¢ cessarily accompany the 
that the writer could have been guilty of such persistent duplicity. | highest gifts), and evil, as we understand it, inevitably follows. It be- 
One thing seems to be now pretty well established,—that the gospel, by | comes possible just because man is exalted so high, and isa partaker at 
whomsoover written, was in existence in the early part of the second | the Divine nature. Hence pain and suffering asa result ; and this 1s 
century. This is a very important fact. We have always thought that shadowed forth in the tragedy of “ Prometheus,” which means that 
the force of the Logos argument, as pointing to a comparatively late| “genius must suffer martyrdom.” But the Christian Revelation 
development of Christian doctrine, has been vastly overrated. There is| teaches that man’s lot is not hopeless, because “ the tabernacle ot 
nothing like abstruse philosophy or metaphysics in the introduction of | God is with men,” and suffering is but a transient phase of mans 
the gospel, or indeed in any part of it, and we can well bolieve that | existence. The anguish of the soul bas its work; “it unseals ae ee 
what is said abont the “ Logos” and its application to Christ, may | to God; it enables man to see the light, see the face of God and = 
easily have been the result of that contact with Hellenic thought | Suffering, too, has a sacrificial aspect; the death of one is the life o 
which in Ephesus must have been forced upon St. John. It is.| another. This appears to be the law of the universe. All progress 
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—~, suffering, and “the lamb is slain before every In exitu Israel.” d’Aulney. Zhe House of Penarvan. From the French of M. Jules 
imphe’ Gould perhaps says as much as can be said to reconcile ns to| Sandeau. 2 vols. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. (Bentley.)—Lady 
Mr. Baring of suffering, and we doubt not that to many minds his | Georgiana Fullerton has in the former of these two tales adapted and 
ill bri and comfort. More was hardly possible. To | in the second translated French originals. In both she has achieved 
book w? the presence of pain and suffering, in all their terrible | a very decided success. The French system of marriage affords con- 
harmonise ith the existence of a Being at once all-powerful and in- | siderable scope for the ingenuity of a novelist, even when he respects 
ental, is a task which must ever defy the human intellect. | the insular feeling that a woman’s love-history should not begin after 
Bitely a by no means out of place to show how much real and | her marriage. It is true that in the first of these stories the maxim is 
It is, = il ‘may be traced to what in itself seems to be an evil, and | not observed, but the exception is of a kind to which no one will object, 
aan ne that we can thank the author. We may add that his | A match is arranged for motivos of convenience, among which certain 
oe ve a aauien several pregnant suggestions ; and with what he has | political arrangements are the most important, between Rose, daughter 
me aie Calvinism, as representing God as “the grand execu- | of M. Lescalle, notary of La Ciotat, and George, second son of the Baron 
sg say the loving Father, of mankind,” we most sincerely agree. de Croixfronds. The notary looks for aristocratic connections and 
aaah By Sejanus. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—In the first wealth; the Baron looks for political influence. It happens that the 
“be James there are themes enough started to furnish variations second son is one in whom he had been grievously disappointed, 
hirty volumes, in the hands of a competent master of the great hopes of intellectual ability having ended in what seemed not 
Jist’s art; but ‘the author does not appear to be this, he bas not oven | {4 from imbecility. The marriage, however, takes place; but Rose 
yon - ater +o anravel the tangled skein of his own plot. The conse- betrays her disgust at the husband who has been provided for her, and 
oooh tet before we are half-way through the story, all interest in “a two seem alienated for life. How she finds out her mistake (for 
the personages of it has evaporated, and we cannot even pretend to | ‘7° ore ppg ® genius, not an imbecile), and how all things 
remember who several of them are, This is unfortunate, as we had pas right in the end, is very gracofully told in these pages. The 
contrived to feel a certain interest in the family of the drunken esquire ™ vee . Re oz age — ont Tei: ve Se ee ng 
and his unfortunate belongings at Littledale. It is a great fault with os sactennes, Even the good angel of the story, Dénise do la Pinéde, 
this writer that he permits so many of his characters to relate their experi- — ° ap uatemiller -” Eagich nea ool gee astene 
enees at prodigious length, to the reader's intense weariness, somewhat | °” go than “ good angels ’ commonly — We exo inclined to 
siter the manner of the people in last-century fictions; only there consider one story as decidedly inferior. The characters are 
unhappily ends the similarity. The writer's style is unpretentious and pee ag eagesteny oe ag a wage. wer ae 
geurally clear, bat it lacks force and vivacity,—moreover, the a, devotion to the glories of the ouse of Penarvan,” who 
aasitiea persistent. Altogether, in spite of some merits, we cannot 00 8 as if he had been transferred from one of the cartoons of the 
ond Littledale. | Charivart, Yet the tale is decidedly above the averago of the novelettes 
— Se m : , " which it is commonly our duty to notice.——We cannot say much for 
Cebetis Tabula, With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. Jerram, Sanit ‘ 

a , 7 mag rene’s Dower, by Charles Deslys, translated by Mrs. George Henry. 

MA. (The Clarendon Press.)\—The Tabv/a was in frequent use, as a | (Remington.)—This is . ‘ — , 
school-book, in England during the seventeenth and eighteenth | npg re enctoneamnetae steny, of houguesen amen 

centuries, Nor is there any reason, except fashion, why it should not — hed _ yer etl pages o— re 7 

have kept its place. It is written in excellent Attic, which is not | A Glossary of Reference on Subjects Connected with the Far East. 
appreciably affected by the presence of a few late words, while the | By Herbert A. Giles. (Triibner.)—This alike dictionary giving oxpla- 
matter is of unusual interest. It is an allegory of human life, based on | B*tions of terms commonly used either in speaking or in writing in 
the Socratic philosophy, and may ve compared to the “ Vision of China, Japan, Malacca, &c. It is intended to serve as a guide and 
Mirza,” in the Spectator, though it differs widely from that allegory, interpreter to any new comer who may be puzzled by the words which, 
both in treatment and aim. Mr. Jerram gives us all needful informa- | for scanned sake, old residents — in the habit of employing. It 
tion in his excellent introduction, and discusses the question of its date | contains not & little information on subjects more interesting than those 
and authorship. He thinks that the tradition which ascribed it to Cebes, | “Bich occur in common talk,—mattors of history, and the like. We 
the disciple of Socrates, can scarcely be true, but he is inclined to | ™*Y note an interesting item relating to the Chinese equivalent for the 
attribute it to a period considerably earlier than Lucian. Professor | "°™° of God,—s matter, it seems, of very serious difference among 


Droscher, who had made a speciality of the study of the Zadula, put it 
in the second contury of the Christian era. We are certainly more| Zhey were Neighbours. By Laindon Hill. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
likely to find good Attic books at that time, than at any period after | —Three volumes of love-making, carried on by people who have nothing 
the end of the third century B.C. On the other hand, the Zabula was | particularly striking about their character or their histories, will be 
evidently a well-known book in the time of Lucian. Mr. Jerram’s notes | found by many readers somewhat wearying. This is really the only 
seem full and satisfactory. | criticism which we feel inclined to pass upon this novel. It is fairly 

A Little Western Flower, by M. C. Helmore (Marcus Ward and Co.), well written ; the people talk naturally, and sometimes even well (Helen 
fairly keeps up to the average merit of the “ Blue Bell” series, to which | Trevor, a young lady of very independent opinions and ways, is, perhaps, 
it belongs. It is a love-story, diversified with certain surprises of a the best); and there is nothing in any way objectionable from beginning 
somewhat melodramatic kind. The heroine is a sufficiently well to end (except, perhaps, the mention of the hero’s scepticism, which 
drawn person, leaving a distinct impression on the mind, and some of has no bearing on the development of the story); still, we cannot 
honestly recommend it. 
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the minor characters are sketched with fair skill. The plot requires, 
perhaps, a little more trouble to follow than it is quite expedient to | Saint Katharine’s Hospital. By Frederic Simcox Lea. (Longmans.) 
demand from a reader. To make everything quite clear as to the |—Mr. Lea gives in full detail, with copious quotations from charters, 
present and quite obscure as to the future is the ideal of a plot. &c., the history of St. Katharine’s Hospital, a wealthy foundation (its 
Brownie, by 0. W. Bardsley, another volume in the same series, is of income will before long exceed £12,000), which was originally situated 
more than usual morit. Strictly speaking, perhaps, this praise should in the East End of London, but which, on the construction of St 
be confined to the more humorous part. The boy-life is very vigorously | Katharine’s Docks, was removed to the Regent’s Park. His object is to 
described, and the cricket-match is a picture which may be advan- | plead for a restoration of the foundation to its original purpose, from which 
tageously compared to any previous efforts of the same kind. The | of late years it has wholly drifted, and which certainly included the con- 
tragic portion is conceived with some dramatic power, but it is spoiled | ferring of benefits upon the locality in which it was first placed. Mr. Lea 
by too grandiose a style. | abstains from making definite suggestions, but heestablishes his point. The 

The Wine-Growers and Wine-Coopers’ Manual. By William Hard- | foundation is one of the very fow which escaped annihilation or change 
man. (Tegg.)—This little volume records the results of a long and | when Henry VIII. was laying hands on charitable property, and it is 
Wide experience acquired by the writer in Sicily (where he was con- | peculiarly desirable that it should be made to serve the objects for 
nected with a firm of wine-growers) and elsewhere. It is intended, in | Which it came into existence. Nor should this be made at all more diffi- 
the first place, for the trade, and gives particulars of all the processes | 


cult by the personal patronage which the Sovereign commonly exercises 
tarough which the product “ wine” goes, from the first planting of the | in the matter. 


"ne up to the time when the liquor is fit for consumption. Mr. Hard- Sunshine and Snow. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
oo mu + that he has himself felt the need of a comprehensive manual | }{al],)—If Mr. Smart doos not improve, he does not manifestly deterio- 
» _ Arcane to have — great pains, as far as a critic | rate, and this, considering the rapid rate at which he produces, is no 
onder will “yer knowle Ige — 7 to supply it. : The general | slight praise. He must be allowed the credit of writing that particular 
chiefly interested in glimpses which he will get of the kind of novel which may bo called the sporting-military, with consider- 

oe “ manufacture. In the manufacture of port, ho will learn, a able success. Mr. Cherriton, the audacious young subaltern, whom 
mall portion of brandy” is added. “Five to ton gallons” per pipe | neither Generals nor great ladies can affright, and who regards life with 
does uot seem to us so very “small.” If we take the maximum, it | a calm which anyhow simulates the tranquillity of virtue, is a character 
means & wine-glass to a bottle. Dried elderberries are put in, to which, though not exactly original, is here worked out with consider- 
heighten the colour, which the brandy would weaken. In some cham- | gbJe skill. He certainly may be compared to advantage with the 
ee as much as 40 per cent. of liqueur is added. The | snsouciant heroes with whom “ Ouida” delights to astonish her readers. 
$ made of sugar-candy, cognac, and * vin of the cuvées.” Cane | The tone of the story is generally wholesome and sound, though it can 








80, ¢ , . , P 
“4 “v can be used, scarcely be called elevated, and certainly is not likely to elevate. The 
¢ Notary’s Daughter. From the French of Madame Léoni. | world would soon become very rotten indeed, if it were not preserved 
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by the salt of virtues superior to those which Mr. Smart and his heroes 
delight to honour. 

A Sketch of the Agriculture and Peasantry of Eastern Russia. By 
Henry Luig Roth. (Ballitre, Tindall, and Cox.)—Mr. Roth spent two 


years, chiefly in practical farming, in the province of Samara, which | 


lies on the eastern side of the Volga. He gives us in this little volame 
the results of the experience thus gained, and of the observations made 
during a few months of travel through neighbouring districts. He has, 


on the whole, a favourable opinion of the Russian peasant. Perbaps | 


we should rather say comparatively favourable. Of the fact that he 
is making some progress in the right direction he speaks with some 
assurance. Some of his facts will certainly surprise the average English 
reader. The Russian peasant, for instance, is cleaner than the English. 
‘*No peasant would dare to go to mass without having previously 
bathed.” No village is without a public bath. It would hardly be too 
much to say that in England no village has one. Some interesting 
details of the average production of Russian corn lands are given, which 
would be more available if they had been translated into English mea- 


sures. Elsewhere we find that an estate of 9,000 acres, producing an | 


estimated income of £350, paid taxes to the amount of £43 6s. 6d. This 
seems to include local as well as imperial taxation, and contrasts not 
unfayourably with the state of things here. 


Through the Shadow. A Novel. 2 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This 
is a story of “fast” life, in which everybody talks a kind of pseudo- 
military slang, hardly intelligible to outsiders, and goes through 
surprising adventures, in the intervals of Tattersall’s, “ the Row of a 
morning, the park in the afternoon, and the evening spent dining, 
dancing, going to the play or the club, varied occasionally in the day-time 
by Hurlingham or Prince's, and in the evening by a visit to the Argyle, 
&c.” Wehave alsoan account, more ecstatic than exact, of “aristocratic 
Good wood and noble Richmond’s timbered park,—long may youcontinue, 
&c.,” but this kind of thing is really better done every year by the 
descriptive reporters. Of course there is much more than this, though 
fortunately the print is big, the “ fat” plentiful, and we have only two 
volumes; but our readers can, we think, judge for themselves from our 
excerpts, if they will follow us Through the Shadow. 


Habitual Drunkenness and Insane Drunkards. By John Charlos| 
Bucknill, M.D., F.R.S. (Macmillan.)—Dr. Bucknill republishes a | 


number of addresses, papers, and letters which have appeared from time 


to time relating to the theory that “drunkenness is disease,” and to 
& ZY ’ } 


the measures, such as the foundation of ‘ asylums for inebriates ” and 
the putting of habitual drunkards under control, which have been pro- 
posed by way of carrying out this theory into practice. To this theory 
he is strongly opposed. While acknowledging the existence of dipso- 
mania (properly so called) as an actual disease, though indeed so rare 
that in the course of his extensive experience he has never met with an 
undoubted case, he holds strongly to the bebief that drunkards are re- 
sponsible, and that it would not be to the public advantage to do anything 
which would seem to deny this responsibility. This view he supports 
with much forcible argument. Sometimes he expresses himself with a 
vigour and directness which are apt to offend, as when he wishes that 
“alcohol were really the active poison which it is so often represented 
to be, that men who indulge in it might die off quickly.” But practically, | 
he is right; certainly, if it be true that drunkenness is absolutely incur- | 
able. It must be allowed, however, that this incurability suggests an 
essential difference between it and all other vices. Whatever side we | 
may take upon the question, there can be no doubt that Dr. Bucknill’s 
volume is a valuable contribution to the discussion. 


A Practical Handbook to the Principal Professions. By Charles 
Eyre Pascoe. (Hardwicke and Bogue.)—Gives complete information 
about the examinations and other preliminaries necessary for those who | 
would enter the Civil Service, the Army, the Navy, and the Legal and 
Medical professions (the Clerical profession has been purposely omitted). | 
The changes in these arrangements are so rapid that it is necessary to | 
be well informed, and that for some time beforehand, of what is required. | 
We can recommend this handbook confidently. 


In connection with the Cabul difficulty, Messrs. Stanford sends us | 


two maps, one showing the Indian and Afghan frontiers, the other 
being a map of Western Asia. Messrs. Johnston also send us a map of 
Afghanistan, showing the north-west frontiers of India and part al 
the southern boundaries of Russia in Central Asia. 
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O'Hart (J.), Lrish Pedigrees, &., Cr STO ....c0cceceeeee --(Simpkin & Co) 59 
Oke (G. C.), Handy Book of Fishing Laws, cr 8vo (Butterworth) 59 

(S.8.0,) 16 


Paull (H. B.), Engletield Grange, 12mo .. 


| Onley (M.), Florrie Ross, 12m0.,..........+. 
| Paull (H. B.), Straight Paths and Crooked 


_—- ..(Warne) 20 













| Paxton (M. W.), Bye-ways, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...... AS. Ti 
| Peep-Show, Vol. 1878, 460 ....+-..esseee tee ( erabad) “ 
| Percy Trevor's Training, cr 8vo.. ASP.CK) 2 
| Potter (F. S.), Cringlewood Court, cr 8vo.. -(S.P.C.K) 9% 
| Quiver, Vol. 1878, roy 8VO  .....se0eeee (Cassell) 7/6 
| Ruberts (C.), Manual of Anthropometry, 8vo ..(Churehill 66 

Russell (H. R.), Hidden Workings, Cr 8¥0 ....cscccccerecsrsseeseserecsssenes (S.P.C.K.) 20 
| Sainte Claire (A. M. de), Dictionary of English, -._(Simpkia & Co} 38 
| Scott (Sir W.), Tie Heart of Midlothian. Vol. 1,!2mo Black) 2% 
Scott (Sir W.), Life of Napoleon, Vol. I., 80 .........+ (Black) 8% 
| Spry (W. J. J.), Cruise of H.M.S. ‘ Challenger, “er 80° AS. Low) 76 
| Thackeray (W. M.), The Adventures of Philip, Vol. 2, cr 8vo Smith ‘ bri 36 
| Watson (F.), Defenders of the Faith, 12mo seeee(S.P.C.K) 9/0 
| Wilford Family (The), Cr 8VO .......ccccesereeseeee “SPOR, 1} 
| Wood (H.), Pomeroy Abbey, a Romance, 3 vols. cr 8vo -«(Bentley) 31/6 
| ——_. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... om as ee £1 8 6 cere O14 BiseeeO 7 9 
Including postage to any part ‘of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 
ampton) . oe BR Gc 015 3.4.0 78 
Including postage to India. &e. (vid Brindisi) .. 114 8..... 017 4.....0 8 8 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





Page ..... seccsecceee eosecccccceseeeees £10 10 : Narrow Column 
Half-Page... — | Half-Column .,., 
Quarter-Page ....ccccccccrccresseees . 22 $ Quarter-Column ........4 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of wanes, Six, or Twelve Months. 


To insure inser tion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies af the 


| SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


YOWLA) ND’S M ACASS: AR OIL. —This elegant and fragrant 

Oil is universally held in high repute for its unpars alleled success in pro- 

| moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 

| Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask oa 


LAND’S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6a, equal to four small, ae 


| bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 
| box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


2°"5 7S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 

diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, a 

| imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sol + 

all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J 

| BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. ee 


PZRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
} “Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of 
| Biscuits.” 

Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


Brace S CHARCOAL LOZE ENGES 








Sold in 1s Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of all C Jhemists throughout the 
World. 
CauTION. —The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 


ADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1879, now ready.—Yeat ¢ 
A Troubles—Voice of the S:are—Weatber Predictions, Hieroglyphic, ke. 
Zadkiel foretold War in Turkey, Yellow-fever in America, Troubles in India, 
Circulation over 100,000. 

London; Cousins and Co., 3 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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ALVERN COLLEGE. 
ERM will begin on Monday, January 27th. 
The NEXT T M will ay Tannery HN 


FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
EN LECTURES on ROMAN 
HISTORY will be given by J. R. SEELEY, 
Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
c 7. bridge, in St. MARK'S SCHOOL-ROOM, 
sity of il, Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, on 
Violet Hill, MevFTERNOON, at half -past Three 
SATURDA mencing on October 19th. Syllabuses on 
Cae oe Miss HART, 86 Hamilton Terrace, N.W, 

SPP Soe 7 7 
TNSTRUCTION BY CORRESPOND- 
“TNCE—Ladies who wish to direct the Home 
‘ EX of their Daughters and Sons are invited to 
Fae stemn of Teaching and of Examination by 
by darried on by Tutors, under the management 
an smittee. Preparation, if desired, for Edinburgh 
ete Com Local Examinations, or guidance in 
newer A Private Study. Bursaries of £20 and 
Systeme £5 offered to Students. Classes open on 
Prizes -alhy- Prospectus to be had from the Secre- 

wow 9 Glenorchy Terrace, Edinburgh. 
PROFESSORSHIP of CLASSICS. 

TNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 


Established by Act of Parliament of South 


=m tLe G SE 
2 li 


stralia, and endowed with £44,000, invested at £6 
a cent. per annum, and 50,000 acres of land, and 
: Jemented by a grant from the Colonial Revenue 
z is per cent. per annum on all investments. 
7 Vacancy having occurred in the Hughes Pro- 
fessorsbip of 


“ SSICS and COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
am and LITERATURE,” 

the Council of the University invite applications from 
i didates. 

ies of the Professor will be £1,000 per annum, 
without fees or residence, and he must engage actively 
in the work of Teacbiug as well as of Lecturing and 
Examining, and devote himself exclusively to the 
duties of bis Professorship. 

Candidates must be laymen, Gra 
ties of the United Kingdom, and of 
and in good health. ‘ : 

The Professor must arrive in Adelaide not later 
than the middle of February next, on‘ the salary will 
be paid from the first day of January, 1879. The first 
quarter's salary will, if required, be paid by the under- 
signed in advance on embarkation. Passage-money 
will not be paid. 

The Professor will be elected by a Board of Electors 
in London, who will require a personal interview with 
such of the candidates as they shall designate. 

Applications must be forwarded not later than the 
Jet day of November, 1878, to the undersigned, from 
whom all further necessary information may be ob- 
tained. 

By authority of the Council of the University of 
Adelaide, ARTHUR BLYTH, 

Agent-General for South Australia. 
8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W., 
8th October, 1878. 
EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 

J Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY," by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 98, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at eight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets:— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
See «- 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
SEITEN ‘sepusssenedtnshgssseinesesotessnseesessveucatees 21 0 «0 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
4nd Smoking Rooms ; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges, Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
lifracombe, North Devon. 


x *AnAN's eP WHISKY. 
4 


es of Universi- 
d constitution 





THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





_% GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. W. _ 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

° SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

snd SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest . . £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ..............s.cecsesesees £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


TEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAIL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 
RAITL.WAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000, 

fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO [INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








| —— PROPERTY and INVEST- 

MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd, £1 prem. 4,000 ,, «ee ~=—-100,000 
3rd , £3 wo 4,000 ,, A 100,000 
eS « @ « 4,000 i 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 ,, Total ...... £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of allot- 
ment, at £4 per share premium. of which upwards of 
ONE-THIRD bave been already allotted. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 

Various further profitable re-sales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Eatrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Sbareholders, having in view the increasing 
prosperity of the Company. 

Estates Purchased, 116; for £521,827 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Secretary," apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 





ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in 
ENGLISH SECURITIES. — Paying regular 
Dividends. Supported by the chief Noblemen, Clergy, 
and Aristocracy of the Kingdom. Large Profits can 
be made immediately. Full particulars may be had 
of Mr. J. ANDERSON, 14 Devonshire Square, Bishops- 
gate Street, London, E.C. 


peas FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary 


R°: AL POLYTECHNIC.— 
\ ZITELLA (the story of Cinderella in 1878), 
written by Tifkins Thadd, Esq., and given by Mr. 
Seymour Smith.—PEKIN, and A VISIT to ICHANG 








Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “A Chat with the | 
| 850 Illustrations, with prices, post free. 


(with beautifully painted photographs taken especially 
for this Lecture), by Mr. J. L. King.—The PARIS 
EXHIBITION, Illustrated by a large number of Dis- 
solving Views.—SCIENTIFIC VARIETY ENTER- 
TAINMENT, with Philosophical and Optical Experi- 
ments. — The MICROPHONE, TELEPHONE, and 
PHONOGRAPH, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—CYPRUS, 
its History and Characteristics, by Mr. W. H. Golding. 
—Admission ls, Open 12 till 5 and 7 till 10, Carriages 
at 5 and 10. 


\ ILLIAM 5S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


i ie PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this quality will 
wear twenty years, 


Best Quality, strongly Fiddle or Bead or King's or 











plated. Old Silver. Thread. Shell. 

12 Table Forks........ eccesee £110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons .. ° 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks..... 2 0...1 9 O..111 0 
12 Dessert Spoons ° 2 0..12 9 O.11L 0 
12 Tea Spoons .....0.....0006 ‘é.8 ©@ &2 9 8 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 

2 Sauce Ladles ........... - 0 6 O..0 8 0.0 9 0 

1 Gravy Spoon .......... 0 6 0..06 8 0.0 9 0 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0.0 4 0.0 4 6 

1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 8 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6..0 3 6.0 4 0 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6.1 4 6 

1 Butter Knife  .......00008 02 9.0 3 6.0 3 9 

1 Soup Ladle .. ~ 0 9 O..011 0.012 0 

1 Sugar Sifter... 0 3 0..0 4 0.0 4 0 


Total,,...ccccceesee£3 19 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 


An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of 
Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz. 
Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12s. 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 15s 
to £77s. Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 the set of four. 
Corner Dishes, from £7 108 to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 28 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 108; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 108. Replating 
by the patent process. 


Wusees S. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L 
ROBERT?’ BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq. 


, late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 





Existing Assurances. £4,821,000 








Reversionary Bonus thereon ,.......... seosecees ° 655,000 
Assurance Claims 
and Bonus Paid...........ccccccceeeeee 3,008,000 


Schedules.) 

division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 
Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
ay plication to 





THE 


FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 






Annual Revenue....... £220,000 
Assurance Fund.... 1,682,695 
Share Capital, fully subscribed. euccocsvcee 1,000,000 





(Paid-up, £160,000. 


SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


TONIC. 





F E R 





by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated, — 92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish | 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. | 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
j The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
icwlarly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
89 Many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


Invaluable in all cases of 
Weakness and Debility. B R 


Is Tasteless. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


A V A Jt §& 


Does not constipate. 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Prese 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 


REMARKABLE, VE RY R EMARKABLE 'SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 
’ .) “D, are the EFFECTS o - \ 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, and in- | 
Sold by Chemists. _| 





and Skin Diseases, 
Vigorating to the constitution. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] 





My Dar Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
Iam glad to hear 


that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 





EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 
FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 


Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


MR. 





“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 
—The Times. 


“In the whole of Mr. Silber’s inven- 
tions, there is noticeable a complete 
attention to and adoption of natural 


laws." —British Medical Journal. 
Perfect Combustion produced by these Lamps, variously adapted for a | G 4 T 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Paraffin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, . 
With the Improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 


Tue SILBER ‘ MtRATUS” BURNER:—“ By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.”— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.R.S.E,, F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the Oity of Glasgow. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLIOATION. 


THE 


“ An absolutely perfect lamp."—Field. 

* Allows the most delicate shades of 

colour to be distinguished.”— 
World. 


SILBER 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM — WATOHEg 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARAW 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE SOE 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRI 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. STRUCTION. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE. — 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


has the Largest Stock in London of 
Watches ; in Silver Cases, from £2 A me Ostet 
Cases, from £8 8s. i and in Golg 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETs Post FReg, 
67 REGENT STREET (next toSt, Ja 


HEAL AND SON’S 











mes's Hall) 
AND 
GOMMIER 
FLASTIQUE 
| 
Porat 
IS THE BEST SPRING Ms 
IN VENTED. eS = 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Beddin , and 
Furniture Manufactures, Belson 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT RoaD 
YDON, W. ' 


LONDO 
——" _Catalogue post free. 
JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
EPPS’S 
COCOA, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


SICK-ROOM, 








NURSERY, THE 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 


JOHN GOSNELL & 00S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


THE 





CERTIFIOATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 
be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—During the autumn months, when the atmos- 
pheric changes are alike sudden and extreme, it is 
subject for grave and serious consideration how the 
health can be best preserved. An occasional alters 
tive, like these Pills, wlil be the surest preventive of 
disease, because it overcomes all derangements of the 
system, purifies and regulates the circulation, aud 
gives that needful energy to the nervous structures 
which carries the frame triumphantly tbrough trials 
to which the weak and sickly would succumb. 
Neuralgic pains and rheumatic agonies derive ue 
and permanent relief from diligent friction wit 
Holloway's Ointment, which, acting a8 & derivative, 
releases the gorged and irritated blood-vessels from 
their congestion, and the nerves from pressure. __ 


NAFETY for STREET DOORS. 
—CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with emalland 
neat keys. Patent Fire and Thief-Resisting Safes, 
sizes. Oash and Deed Boxes. Price list sent — 
CHUBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, 





TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall 
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nis LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

CASHTRE COTTON STRIKR. 

1 0F ENGLAND PROTESTANT? 

VIVAL OF TURKEY. 

joan Murray, Albemarle Street. 

HE EDINBU 
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CONTENTS. 
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COLLECTED WORKS. 
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Edinburgh: A. and O. BLACK. 


Now ready, rice 
WESTMINSTER 
New Series, No. CVIII. OCTOBER, 1878. 


HE 


, 


RLY REVIEW, No. 
= on WEDNESDAY, the 





, price 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
1, THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


‘ pg NOVELS 0 
: arene LITERATURE 
4, THE TROUBADOURS. 

5, LonD MELBOURNE. : 

6. THE SITUATION IN THE 

Buss. 

CONTEMPO 
sopby.— 
Biograpb. 
cellanea. 

IypIA AN 


F BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


EAST AND THE FUTURE OF 
RARY LITERATURE.—1. Theology.—2. Philo- 
3. Politics, &e.—4. Science.—5, History and 
y—6, Belles Lettres.—7. Music.—8. Mis- 


sp OUR COLONIAL Empire. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, Part Ill., Vol. XLI., SEPTEMBER, 1878, 


JOURNAL. 


price 5s. 
QTATISTIC AL SOCIETY'S 
KR 


CONTE 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


NTS. 
TO THE FortTy-FourtTu 
OF THE STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY, BELD ON THE 25TH JUNE, 1878, AND THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 


THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE 


. By G. J. Shaw Lefevre, 


. MP. 
par Faxines OF THE WORLD, PAST AND PRESENT. By 


C, Walford, F.R.H.S. 


Tus Owens COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, AND A NORTHERN 
University. By James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 

MISCELLANEA :—1. The Meeting of the Permanent Com- 
mission of the International Statistical Congress at 
Paris, in July, 1878.—2. Recent Statistical Confer- 
ences at Paris—3. Enteric Fever and Milk Supply. 
—4, Notices of New Books on Economical Subjects. 
—5. Recent Additions to the Library. 
London: E. STANYORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


he TIMES ” forwarded post free on 


day of publication, at 15s per quarter; day 


after, 128—PERCY 


GROVE, Newspaper 


Agent, 


Leathersellers’ Buildings, London Wall, E.C. 








UDDEN M 


OURNING— 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn - 


ing require the immediate 
orders, They take with 


execution of mourning 
them Dresses and Mil- 


linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cat from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 


General Mourning Warehouse, 


in Regent Street 


Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 


AY’S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


EA AND 


PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 


which signature is placed on 


\ JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


and without which 


every bottle of 


none is genuine. Sold 


Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0SSB 
snd BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 


ally. Retail by dealers in 
wet 


sauces throughout the 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS 


RY’S 


COCOA 


EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the 


superfluous oil. 


Sold in packets and tins. 





TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 


GOLD 


A 


MEDAL, 


is evidence of the high opinion entertained by 


PARIS, 


the International Jury of the Merits of 


CHOCOLATE 


and COCOA, 


REVIEW. 


Mr. CAIRD’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE LANDED INTEREST AND 
THE SUPPLY OF FOOD. 


By JAMES CAIRD, C.B., F.R.S., 
Author of “ English Agriculture in 1850 and 1851.” 


‘‘We hope we have succeeded in giving our readers 
some idea of the contents of this most valuable book. 
It is brief and easy to read, and full of interesting 
facts and comments. The economic student of a 
future generation will have in it the most ample 
means of comparing the agricultural condition of the 
country with the past.”—7he Statist. 

“Our growing dependence on foreign supplies is 
raising problems of no small political and economic 
interest. But the discussion has been very much in 
the air for the want of good data, or estimates re- 
specting the home produce and its value. It is this 
want which Mr. Caird has endeavoured to supply, and 
the net result is astonishing.”"—Daily News. 

“English agriculture, objectively, has never been 
better presented—as if to a stranger seeking an 
acquaintance—than in this book from the pen of Mr. 
Caird......[t is a survey of the past and present of 
surprising interest and completeness."—Agricultural 
Gazette. 

“It is not often we have a subject of such magni- 
tude compressed into such readable dimensions, and 
offered to the public with just so much spice of 
statistical illustration as will suffice to establish the 
positions it occupies...,., We invite the attention of 
every student of our present position to the clear and 
able sketch of British agriculture in 1878 here pre- 
sented." —Chamber of Agriculture Journal. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
London, Paris, and New York. 





Now ready, New Poems, National, Artistic, Unique, 
and Humorous. 1 vol., cloth, 2s 6d, post free. 
ooo NOL DEAD!—TURK 

and BRITON.—SCENES of CUMBERLAND. 
By JOHN M. DAGNALL, Author of several Epic and 
other Lyrical and Narrative Poems. Address, the 
Author, No.6 Wilson Street, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 


CHEAP (THIRD) EDITION. 
Carefully Revised and Enlarged, post 8vo; price 4s, 


post free. 

I IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 

4 Scripture Doctrine of the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. With Observations on recent 
Criticisms. By EpWarpD Wuite, Author of “The 
Mystery of Growth.” 
“The best representation of the doctrine (of Con- 
ditional Immortality) isin a remarkable book called 
* Life in Christ.’ "—Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VIIL., 
Article “ Eschatology.” 
“ An exceedingly able work."—Professors BALFOUR, 
STEWART, and Talt, in “ The Unseen Universe.” 


London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
RIVEN to ROME: a Novel. By 
WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican Clergyman). 
“ Genuine humour pervades it.” — Westminster Gazette. 
‘An amusing sketch.”—T7he Month. 


WILLIAMS and NorGaArE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. — 


Price 5s, post free. 


Now ready, price 3s 6d. ae 
‘UZMAN the GOOD, a Tragedy ; the 
WJ SECRETARY, a Play; and other Poems. By 
R. J. GILMAN. 

Published by EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to her Majesty, Victoria Steam 
Press, 117 Praed Street. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. * P 
ERKELEY’S (Bishop) PRINCIPLES 
of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. By COLLYNs 
Smon, LL.D., Author of “ The Nature and Elements 
of the External World.” 
WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
New Publication.—Price One Shilling. 
NGLAND, CHINA, and OPIUM: 
Three Essays. Reprinted, with slight altera- 
tions, from the Contemporary Review. By the Hon. Sir 
EDWARD FRY, one of the Judges of the High Court of 
Justice. 
London: EpwArD BumPvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars. 


JHE NEW COINAGE. By Henry 
GRAHAM. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 4s 6d. 
London: CIviL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; and at all Book- 
sellers. 








Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. z 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 


Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 


London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Now ready. neatly bound in cloth, price 4s. 


OCIAL NOTES. Edited by 8S. C. 





Ask for Fry's CELEBRATED CARACCAS COcoA, a | 


choice preparation. 


_ 





\ ILLS’ 
‘* THREE 


aaa only in Packets and 

Nereis, protected by the 

“ame and Trade Mark of 
W. D. and H. 0, WILLS, 


“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the * THREE OASTLES.'"—Vide 


“The Virginians.” 
CASTLES.” 


Bristol and London. 


| 





HALL, F.S.A. Vol. I., March to August. With 
Complete Index to Subjects and their Authors. 

16 Southampton Street, Strand ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; and all Booksellers. 


rPHE BRITISH MUSEUM §and 

POPULAR KNOWLEDGE.—See the BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (44d; or by post, 4}d); also for Views 
of the Bells at St. Paul's; aed Lord Lyttelton's 


| Monument, Worcester; Sequel of Waterloo Bridge ; 


not Lower; 


Edinburgh; Why the Death-rate is 
&o.—46 


Pavivg Experiments; Disfigured Streets, 
Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


An UNEXPLORED COUNTRY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, 16s. 


WANDERINGS in PATAGONIA; or, 
Life amongst the Ostrich Hunters. By JuLivs 
BEERBOHM. 

Vols. I. and IL., demy 8vo, 12s each (to be completed 

in 4 Volumes), 

AHISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from 
the ACCESSION of QUEEN VICTORIA to the 
BERLIN CONGRESS. By Justin McCaartuy. 

A NORMAN and BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. profusely illustrated, 
Os 6d. 


PICTURES and LEGENDS from 
NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KATHERINe 
S. Macquvor. With numerous I!lustrations by 
THOMAS Macqvorp. 
Mr. PROCTOR’'S NEW VOLUME of POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 


8 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By 


RICHARD A. PRocTOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
10s 6d. 


LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefly 
BIOLOGICAL: a Series of Essays and Lectures. 
By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy in the Edinburgh 
Medical School. 
Crown 8vo (over 1,000 pages), cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


The READER'S HANDBOOK of 
FAOTS, CHARACTERS, PLOTS, and REFER- 
ENCES. By the Rev. E. CopHam Brewer, LL.D. 


REMINISCENCES of the WAR in TURKEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PLEVNA, the SULTAN, and the 
PORTE. By J. Drew Gay, Commander of the 
Osmanié, Officer of the Medjidié, Plevna Medallist, 
Special Commissioner of the Daily Telegraph. 

(Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


LESS BLACK than WE’RE PAINTED. 


By James PAyN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 
Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 


2 vols., illustrated, 21s, 

The HAUNTED HOTEL: and MY 
LADY'S MONEY. By WILKig CoLLins, Author 
of “ The Woman in White.” 

A NEW WRITER. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


OUR LADY of TEARS. 
DERWENT. 
Dr. EGGLESTON’'S NEW STORY. 
2 vols. crown 8y¥o, 16a. 


ROXY: a Story of Western Life. By 


EvWARD EGGLESTON. (Ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 
(Uniform with the other Volumes of the Series.) 
The WORLD WELL LOST. By E. Lyxw Livro, 
With 12 Illustrations by J. Lawson and Henry 
French. 
BY PROXY. By JAmes PAYN. With 12 Illustrations 
by Arthur Hopkins. 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
CAMERON. With 12 [Illustrations by Valentine 
Bromley. 
MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin MoCarray. 
With 12 Lilustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 
BY CELIA'S ARBOUR. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy.” 


By Leith 
[Re 


ady. 


CHEAP EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS'S LAST 
NOVEL. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s. (Uniform with the 
other Volumes of the Series.) ae 
The TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkie 


CoLLins, Author of ** The Woman in White.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 6s. 


TALES of OLD THULE. Collected 
and [liustrated by J. Moryrk Smira. 

Crown 4to, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 
(Uniform with ** Chaucer for Vhildren,’) 
SHAKESPEARE for CHILDREN: 
‘Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and MARY 
LAMB. With numerous Iilustrations, coloured 
and plain, by J. Moyr Smith. 


NEW VOLUME of “ The SECRET OUT SERIES.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Plates, 4s 6d. 
i] 

The PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY ; 

or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. By 

THOMAS KENTISH. 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 

with Illustrations, 15s. 

The LIFE of the GREEKS and 

ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 

By Eanst GuHt and W. Konge. Translated 

from the third German Edition, and Edited by 

Francis Hugrrer. With 545 Lilustrations. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH. By HEnrI van Lavn, Author 


of “ The History of French Literature.” A History of France from the Beginning of the First Revolution to the End of the Second Empire. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, 





emesis 


COMPLETION of the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in ONE VOLUME, of 


Dr. FARRAR'S LIFE of CHRIST. 


With about 300 Illustrations, Coloured 


Map, and Steel Title. Extra crown 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of Dr. FARRAR'S LIFE of CHRIST, of which the Twenry-pypp 


EDITION is now ready, will be continued in print, so that it may be obtained of all the leading Booksellers. In Two Volumes, cloth, 24s; elegantly bound in 


morocco, £2 2s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 





THIRD EDITION of 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
OCTOBER. 


IMPFRIALISM. By the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. 

CHARLES LAMB. By Walter H. Pater. 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE. I. By Frederic Harrison. 

A CHINESE ROMANCE. By Sir David Wedderburn, Bart. 

THE BEGINNING OF NERVES IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. ByG. J. Romanes. 
ALEXANDRE DuMAS. By George Saintsbury. 

A RAJPUT CHIEF OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By A. C. Lyall. 

AN ECONOMIC ADDRESS: WITH SOME NOTES. By the Editor. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE NEW EQUILIBRIUM. By Ralph A. Earle. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir GEORGE BIDDLE- 
prensa Doge Captain R.N. With a Portrait and Obituary Notice. Large 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS.  Trans- 


lated by FITzH. MAXSE. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HIBERNIA VENATICA. By M. O'Connor 


Morris, Author of * Triviata.” With Portraits of the Marchioness of Water- 
ford, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Randolph Churchill, Hon. Mrs. 
Malone, Miss Persse (of Moyode Castle), Mrs. Stewart Duckett, and Miss Myra 
Watson. Large crown 8vo, 18s. [This day. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By Major 


WHYTE-MELVILLE. With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. Large crown 8vo, 
12s. Fifth Edition. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FASHION and PASSION,” &c., &c. 


A SECRET MARRIAGE and its CON- 


SEQUENCES. By the Author of “ The Honeymoon,” Fashion and Passion,” 
“ Who is She?" &c. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by VERE GREY. 
CECIL CROFTON’S REPENTANCE. By 
VERE GREY. 2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by COURTENEY GRANT. 


LAND AHEAD. By Courtenry Grant, Author 


of ‘* Little Lady Lorraine,” ** Our Next Neighbour,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ee and FREEBODY.—NEW FASHION BOOK. 








TEW FASHION BOOK.—The 18th Number will be ready 

early in October, with descriptive Articles and Illustrations of the latest 

and most approved Novelties in Costumes, Millinery, Mantles, Ball Dresses, and 

Boys’ and Girls’ Dresses. The information is drawn from the best sources, and 

no pains have been spared to obtain the models best adapted to the English 

taste. The articles illustrated are briefly described, and the price quoted, so that 
ladies unable to visit town can “ shop at home.” 


HE NEW FASHION BOOK, post free for 12 Stamps.— 
L — and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street 
ondon, W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Se TISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

New Bridge Street, London. 

Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 

Funds in band are nearly Three-quarters of a Million sterling. 
DECLARATION of TENTH BONUS. 

Assurances effected under the bonus tables before the 31st December, 1878, will 
be entitled to participate in the distribution of the profits. 
The Thirty-First Annual Report and balance-sheet may be had on application to 


any of the agents, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





tT 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, crown 8yo, és, 


GLAN ALARCH: HIS SILENCE & song 
By Mrs. PFEIFFER, : 
WILL BE READY BY THE list NOVEMBER. 


“ We have read it with keen and continuous interest......Itis vigorous in picty 
profound in its Jessons...... imaginative refinement and reach of ideas, together 
with rare constructive powers and subtle use of metre." —British Quarterly - 

“It makes a real addition to our possessions.” —Academy. , 

“A distinct and valuable contribution to modern poetry.”— Contemporary Revi 

“ We heartily recommend it to our readers."—Liverpool Albion, . 

‘*It is a work of great merit."—Court Journal, 

“ The book is a grand whole.”— Welshman. 

“ As romantic as one of the Legends of Arthur's Round Table. Mrs Pfeiffer 
has once more justified the claim of Wales to be a land of poets and poetry.” 
Leeds Mercury. — 

* Abundantly fulfils the promises of her previous works.”—Scotsman. 

‘*The pulse of poetic life beats in it."—Spectator. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

The Life of the Prince Consort, by Theo. Martin, Vol, III, 7s— 
Captain Burnaby’s Ride through Asia Minor, 2 vols., 9s.—Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay, 2 vols., 15s.—Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Kingsley, 2 vols., 21s.—Boyle’s Narrative of an Expelled Correspondent, 
5s.—Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, 2 vols., 14s.—Riding 
Recollections, by Captain Whyte- Melville, 5s.—The Greville Memoirs, 
3 vols, 12s.—Sir C. W. Thomson's Voyage of the ‘Challenger,’ 2 vols, 
26s.—Life of Lord Melbourne, by M‘Cullagh Torrens, 2 vols., 12s.—Life 
of Charles Dickens, by John Forster, 3 vols., 18s.—Memoir of Bishop 
Ewing, by Rev. A. J. Ross, 9s.—London in the Jacobite Times, by Dr. 
Doran, 2 vols., 14s.—Among the Spanish People, by H. J. Rose, 2 vols, 
8s 6d.—Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, 3 vols., 9s.—Life and 
Letters of George Ticknor, 2 vols., 5s.—Life of Pius 1X., by T. A. 
Trollope, 2 vols., 9s.—Life of Sister Natalie Nurischkin, 2 vols. 38— 
New Ireland, by A. M. Sullivan, 2 vols., 12s.—Captain Burnaby's Ride 
to Khiva, 5s.—Across Central America, by J. W. Bodham- Whetham, 5s. 
—Russia, by D. Mackenzie Wallace, 2 vols., 9s.—Free Russia, by W. 
Hepworth Dixon, 2 vols., 6s.—Turkey in Europe, by Colonel Baker, 68.— 
Egypt, by Edward de Leon, 7s 64.—Upper Egypt, by Dr. Klunzinger, 
7s.—The Cradle of the Blue Nile, by De Cosson, 2 vols., 5s.—Through 
Bosnia on Foot, by A. J. Evans, 3s 6d.—Fair France, by the Author of 
“John Halifax,” 3s 6d.—Young’s Livingstonia ; Adventures in Africa 
(uncut), 8s 6d.—Life of Lord Liverpool, by C. D. Yonge, 3 vols., 128.— 
Schuyler’s Travels in Turkistan, 2 vols., 9s., and more than Three 
Thousand other Popular Books, 





See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER, 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitei), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


—$— 





NEW POEMS by JOAQUIN MILLER. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


ONGS of FAR-AWAY LANDS. By Joaquin MILLER. 








By the same Author, uniform, price 10s 6d. “DS 

SONGS of the SIERRAS and SONGS of the SUNLANDS. 
Revised Edition, in One Volume. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 

ee 

Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. : 
TNHE PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE of ENGLAND s 
LANGUAGE, By WILLIAM MARSHALL, Author of “ Lochlére. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





a 








DINNEFORD’S 
For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest Aperient for Delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
| largest holders of Whisky in the World. La 
| OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the med 


| profession in preference to French Brandy. It 
4 4 epee for home use and expor- 


| supplied in casks and cases 
M A G N e S I A ® | tation, and quotations may be had on sppliceteaies, 


| Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Roya 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
| ings, Strand, W.C. 


Build- 
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BELL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


a 
GEORGE 
NEW 


Now ready with numerous Figures, feap. 4to, in Roxburghe binding, price 9s. 
ow ’ 


A HANDBOOK to the COINAGE of SCOT- 


: iving @ Description of every Variety issued by the Scottish Mint, 
LAND. a Billon, and Copper, from Alexander I. to Anne. With an 
in a Chapter on the Implements and Processes employed, and 
omen Figures. By J.D. RopgRrson, Member of the Numismatic Society 
num : 


of London. 








Crown 8vo, 8s. 


TRANSLATIONS. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., 


2 Greek in the University of Glasgow; late Fellow of Trinity 
Prokesee OF bridge: H. JACKSON, M.A., Fellow and Prelector of Trivity 
oy and W. E. CurREY, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. 

Qi ; 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





Feap. 8vo, price Is 6d. 


BALLADS of HELLAS. By Rev. W. H. 


Mrs, M.A., Head Master of Ruthin Grammar-School. 





Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


wHO WROTE IT? A Dictionary of 


Common Poetical Quotations in the English Language. 





New Pocket Edition, in neat blue cloth, imp. 32mo, price 2s 6d. 


MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck of 


the ‘Pacific. By Captain MARRYAT, RN. 





NEW VOLUME OF “ BELL'S READING-BOOKS.” 


The LIFE of WELLINGTON. With Maps 


and Plans, post 8yo, 1s. 


The SETTLERS in CANADA. By Captain 


MarryaT, R.N. Abridged, post &vo, 1s 6d. 





Post free on application. 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Full Catalogues sent on application of upwards of 480 Educational Books 
of All Kinds, comprising the:— 

BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. WORKS on ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. GEOMETRY, and HIGHER MATHE- 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN MATICS. 

TEXTS. | On DIVINITY, HISTORY, and TOPO- 
CAMBRIDGE TEXTS with NOTES. | GRAPHY. 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES of CLAS- ANNOTATED FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


SICAL AUTHORS. FRENCH, GERMAN, and ENGLISH 
OTHER ANNOTATED EDITIONS. | OCLASS-BOOKS. 

TRANSLATIONS, FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTION- 
ATLASES, | ARIES 


GASC’'S FRENCH COURSE. 
GOMBERT'S FRENCH DRAMA, 
BOOKS for YOUNG READERS. 
BELL'S READING-BOOKS, ec. 


LATIN and GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

CLASSICAL TABLES. 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


& SONS’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


By FANNY KEMBLE. 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Frances 


ANN KEMBLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. WALTER 


FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., late Dean of Chichester. By the Rev. W. R. W. 
SrEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of the “Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. With 2 Portraits. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of HONORE DE 


BALZAC, With a Memoir by his Sister, Madame p« SuRVILLE. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. With Portrait and Facsimile of Balzac’s Handwriting. Translated 
by C. LAMB KENNEY. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max Duncker, by EVELYN Appotr, M.A. of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Volume II. In demy 8vo. 

The Second Volume, containing an account of the Rise of Assyria, of the Phosni- 
cian Colonies, the Hebrew Monarchy, the later Pharoahs, the Babylonian and 
Lydian Empires. It also shows what light has been thrown by recent discoveries 
and criticism upon the history of the Kings of Judah and Israel, and enables us 
to compare the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus on -Egypt and Lydia with 
what is kuown from more original sources. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton 


Baker, Author of “ French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo. With Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John 
Kemble, Edmund Kean, Elliston, 


OLD PARIS: its COURT and LITERARY 


SALONS. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson, Editor of “The 
Jackson Diaries,” and “ The Bath Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. With 
Portraits of Bossuet, Fénelon, Molitre, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. A Princess of the 


First Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, the Count de 
Sonneval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinville, Rubruquis, 
Marco Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A Wandering Jew, A Travelled Moor, A 
Learned Ambassador, the Last of the Valois, A Free-Lance, A Buccaneer, 
William Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Some 
Odd Members of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saiat of the 
Revolution. 2 vols. crown 8vo. By BERNARD HENRY Becker. 


EPISODES in the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. 


By Dr. T. L. Puipson. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 


| DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. By An Outsider. 


No. 2. GENERAL VON BULOW aai the DANISIT QUESTION. Demy 


8vo, 6s. 
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8 vols. crown 8vo. 
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WORKS OF FICTION, BY THE 
“The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT.” 
“The WOOING O’T.” 


NEW AUTHORS OF 











Full Revised Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, on 


application. 


BO HN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English 
Language, on:— 


| 
| 
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HISTORY, SCIENCE, | 
BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, 

TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, | 
ARCH ZOLOGY, POETRY, | 
THEOLOGY, ART, | 


ANTIQUITIES, } FICTION, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all, Translations 
from the :— | 
FRENCH, SCANDINAVIAN, 
GERMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, 
ITALIAN, LATIN, and 
SPANISH, GREEK. 


3s 6d or 5s per Volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set in 620 Volumes, price 
£138 16s. Volumes sold Separately. 





London: GEORGE BELL 


and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.0. 


“SUCCESS: and How he Won It.” 
* KILCORRAN.” 





BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY, 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before the 
public such Works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have already acquired 


| some notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a handy and cheap 


form. 

The volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well printed 
and neat'y bound, so that whenfany volume has been read, it can flad a perma- 
nent place in the Library. 

THE PRICE OF EACH VOLUME WILL BE HALF-A-CROWN. 


The following Volumes will be published at the end of October :— 


LAND 0’ THE LEAL. (An entirely New 


Story.) By the Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE. 


By FLoReNcE MONTGOMERY, Author of ** Misunderstood.” 


. AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. 


Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author 


of “ The Wooing O't,” &c. 


A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 


Authoress of * Archie Lovell,” &c. 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 


ONE WHO HAS ENDURED IT. New Edition. 


By the 





Other Volumes are in preparation. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Quee.. 
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FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 


Post 8yo, cloth, with Geological Map of Great Britain, and numerous additional Illustrations, 15s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THE AFGHAN DIFFICULTY, 


Scale, 110 miles to 1 inch; size 254 by 20; price, Coloured Sheet, 3s ; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


STANFORD’S MAP OF WESTERN ASIA, 


Extending from Cyprus on the West, to Kashgar on the East, 
and from Odessa on the North, to Mecca on the South; 


And including such Places of Present Interest as the North-Western Frontier of India, the Routes to Kabul, 
the Valley of Herat, the New Russian Frontier in Turkestan and in Armenia, and the Euphrates 
Valley, &. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 174 inches by 224; price, Coloured Sheet, Is. 


MAP OF THE INDIAN AND AFGHAN 
FRONTIERS, 


Prepared to Show the Physical and Political Boundaries of India and 
Afghanistan, 


Embracing the Country which lies between Peshawar, Kabul and Kandahar, and Kelat and Chiltral; and 
exhibiting clearly the Passes from the Plains of India to the Afghan Plateau,—the Khyber Pass, 
the Pass of Kuram Valley, the Gumal Pass, and the Bolan Pass. 


Attention is drawn by Colour to the Extent of Country occupied by Independent Tribes that lie between 
the Two Frontiers. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Large post 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER OF INDIA; 


A Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. 


By FREDERIC DREW, F.R.G.S., F.GS., 


Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant-Master at Eton College, late of the Marahajah of Kashmir's 
Service; Author of “ The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories: a Geographical Account.” 


** Well calculated to interest not only all who may care to obtain a more intimate knowledge of the 
territories and races we directly or indirectly rule in India, but also those who look to the questions of 
politics and science in a wider sense.”"—Morning Post. 

“ Full of entertainment to the general reader, to the Indian student, and it is also an excellent handbook to 
the physical geography of one of the most important of our dependent States."—Graphic. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Just published, price 4s 6d.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPECIFIO CURE. 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, lvORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PaPrIeER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFF :TS, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. | BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

DisH COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 
FenvERs—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
OOAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXEs, &c. 
BEpDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
BATHsS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. KITCHE 


KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 









LAMPS— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLOcKS—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLAsS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 








8 CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. TOoLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &. 
GASELIERS—2.light, 17s 3 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
GaAs COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIE 
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. UNIVERSITIES AND THE RENAISSANCE 
JESSING AS PHILOSOPHER AND T} : 

. JOUBERT. mncLeglan, 

BUTTER AND CREAM. 

BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, AND AU 

3 : NA, AD sT. 

TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. _ 

Mr. HUGHES ON THE ESTABLISHMEN 
STA MED 

THE THREE TREATIES. —_ 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





SRNR Mw G01 





Now ready, price 6s, cloth extra, with Five 
Ilustrations. Full-page 


THE CHILDREN’S ISLE. 


By E.izaA METEYARD (“ Silverpen”™), Auth 
Life of Wedgwood,” “ Lilian's Golden eae 





Now ready, price 3s 6d, cloth extra, illustrated, 


OUR BLUE-JACKETS. 


A Narrative of Miss Weston's Life and Wor! 
our Sailors. By AN EYe-WItwess, enng 


Now ready, price 5s, cloth extra, 


EPHRAIM AND HELAEH 


A Story of the Exodus. 
By EDWIN Hoopes, Author of “ The Junior Clerk,” &¢, 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The PAULINE THEORY of the IN. 
SPIRATION of HOLY SORIPTURE. An Inquiry 
into the present Unsettled State of Opinion con- 
cerning the Nature of Personal Inspiration, with 
the view of placing on a Consistent and Scriptural 
Basis the Inspiration of Holy Scripture. By W. 
E. ATWELL, D.D., Ex-Scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Rector of Clones. y 


Just published, price 7s 6d, the SEVENTH VoLvME of 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by the 
Rev. S. Cox. Containing Papers by the Dean of 
Canterbury, on Jeremiah; Canon Farrar, on the 
Talmud; Canon Perowne, on the Laws of the 
Kingdom ; the Editor, on Job; Professors Roberts 
and Sanday, on the Language Spoken by our 
Lord; Dr. Milligan, on Recent Critical Readirgs 
in the New Testament; Professor Plumptre, Dr. 
J.P. Gloag, &c. Vols. I. to VII., price 7s 64 each; 
monthly, 1s, post free. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
“ (NHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug. 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
* Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diff- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—G@uardian, 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute @ 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Low. 
This day is published, fcap. Svo, 3s 6d. 

THE 
GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


In two printings, on specially made paper, and 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A True Marriage. By Emily 


SpPenpeER, Author of “ Restored,” &c. 3 vols. 


Michelle and Little Jack. By 


FRANCES MARTIN. 1 vol., 103 6d. 


A Chequered Life. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A good novel, in which power of description, 
dramatic force, and ready invention give vitality to 

story. The plot is deeply interesting."—Court Journal. 


Mrs. Grey’s Reminiscences. By 


Lady BLAKEs. 3 vols. 
‘“* An interesting book.”"—Court Journal. 


Under Temptation. By tie 


Author of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An extremely clever story.""—Morning Post. 


The Bubble Reputation. By 
ee a of “* The Queen of the 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-218, limp cloth. 
< price 5s. 
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ANGLING RESORTS near LONDON. 


The Thames and the Lea. By J.P. WHEELDON 
Special Correspondent Bell's Life. 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth, 14s. 


FROM the INDUS to the TIGRIS: a 
Narrative of a Journey through the Countries of 
Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 
1872; together with a Grammar and Vocabulary 
of the Brahoe Language,and a Record of the 


Meteorological Observations and Altitudes from 
the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. BELLEw, O.S.L., 
Surgecn, Bengal Staff Corps. 


“That Pass is well-known, not only on account of 


its being the route followed by our troops in 1839, but 
also by reason of the lucid accounts of its difficulties 
and dangers, graphically related by Surgeon-Major 
Bellew in his work ‘ From the Indus to the Tigris.’ ""— 
Times, Sept. 26, 1878. 


8y0, pp. x.-480, cloth, price 18s. 


BANNU; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By 
§. 8S. THORNBURN, I.0.8., Settlement Officer of the 
Bannti District. 

“We heartily admire the industry and interest in 
the duties of his post which have led him to compile 
this work,the materials for which could not have been 
collected without considerable pains and efforts. 
Should the course of events one day render the North- 
Western frontiers of India a subject of enthralling 
interest to all Englishmen, the ample information 
contained in these pages may cause them to be turned 
to with eagerness."— Home News. 


Second Edition, now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 250, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; 
being a Series of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. 
By Monter WILLIAMS, D.O.L., Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of Calcutta; Hon. Member of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society; Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

“We close the book with feelings of regret that 
there is not more of it. An enlightened, observant 
man, travelling among an enlightened people, Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams has brought before the public, 
ina pleasant form, more of the manners and customs 
of the Queen's Indian subjects than we ever remember 
tohave seen in any work. He not only deserves the 
thanks of every Englishman for this able contribution 
tothe study of modern India—a subject with which 
We should be specially familiar; but he deserves the 
thanks of every Indian, Parsee or Hindoo, Buddhist 
and Moslem, for his clear exposition of their manners, 
their creeds, and their necessities."—TZimes. 


1 vol., royal 8vo, pp. 424, cloth, 15s. 


EARLY RECORDS of BRITISH 
INDIA: a History of the Rise of the British 
Empire in India,as told by the Government Re- 
cords, the Works of Old Travellers, and other 
Oontemporary Documents, from the Earliest 
Period down to the Rise of British Power in India. 
By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary 
tothe Government of India in the Foreign De- 
partment. 

AB & repository of valuable facts not easily acces- 

sible in any other shape, it deserves, and will, no 

doubt, receive, the attention of the students of the 
history of India."—Scotsman. 


Post 8vo, pp. 844, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE 
OPINION in INDIA: a Series of Gleanings from 
the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-72, and 

,, nbein in 1874. By James ROUTLEDGE. 

; Throughout the book he shows himself to be a well- 

nformed and sagacious observer, wide reaching in his 

intellectual and moral sympathies, and deeply in 
earnest, In regard to its weightier contents, this is by 
far the best book we have had since Dr. Hunter's‘ Life 
of Lord Mayo,’ and it should be read, in view of the 
critical events imminent in the East and on our 

dian Borders, by every English statesman, and 

Public writer, and party politician.”—Athenzum. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 
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ANUAL of the GEOLOGY of IRELAND. By G. Heyry 


KINAWAN, M.R.LA., &c., of her Majesty's Geological Survey. With 8 Plates, 26 Woodcuts, and a Map 
of Ireland, Geologically Coloured. Square 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


RRING TIMES; or, Records from Jerusalem, Consular 


Chronicles of 1853 to 1856. By the late JAMES FINN, M.R.A.S, Edited and Compiled by his Widow, 


with a Preface by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. Two Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, Map, Plan, 
&c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 


ILLIAM HARVEY. A History of the Discovery of the 


Circulation of the Blood. By the late R. Wituts, M.D., Author of “Servetus and Calvin.” With a 
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By Par S. Desprez, B.D. Demy 





or, an Inquiry into the Law of 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
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Portrait of Harvey, after Faithorne. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 
FE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. Edited by 
ELLIce Horkrns, with an Introduction by Sir W. W. GuLt, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by 
“«* The Life of James Hinton,’ the first aural surgeon of his time, presents a striking study of character, 
and will be instructive in its simpler outlines to readers who are unable to follow the deeper and somewhat 
mystic course of philosophical thought traced in his * Letters.’ ""—Saturday Review. 

Edited by his Wire. With Two Steel Engraved Portraits, Illustrations on Wood, and a Fac-simile 

of his Handwriting. Thirteenth Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 

(TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN: a Book for Soldiers’ and 
Queen. Small crown $Syvo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 

DANIEL and JOHN. 
8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

fn 
trine of the Unfolding Ages and the Restitution of All Things. By the Rev. 0. B. WALLER. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, &c.,and a Chapter on Railway Reform. By Joseru 
PARSLOE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS ; 

NEW READINGS and RENDERINGS of SHAKESPEARE’S 
TRAGEDIES. By H. HALFORD VAUGHAN, some time Regius Professor of Modern History in Oxford 
University. Vol. 1. Demy 8vo, cloth, price lis. 

i i 
lation into English Verse. By J. J. AUBERTIN. With Map and Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s. 

have carefully gone through the original, which is printed side by side with the translation, and we cannot 

point to a single instance of misapprehension or carelessness.""—/Pall Mall Gazette. 

LOVES REBELLION: a Poem. By W. Larrp-Ciowss. 

ANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer’s Tales Retold to 
Children. By Francis Storr and Hawes TcoRNER. With Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 

Author of ‘‘ Malcolm,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 

L'GcHT and SHADE. By Cuartorre G. O’Brien. 2 vols. 

| ‘THROUGH a NEEDLE'S EYE. By Hesza Srrerrox, 
Author of “ Lost Gip,” &c. 

| 

| A N OUTLINE of ENGLISH SPEECHCRAFT. By Witt1am 

| BARNES. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


L 
C. H. Jeens. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 8s 6d. 
HARLES KINGSLEY: Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Sailors’ Libraries. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, late Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain to the 
E APOCALYPSE, Reviewed under the Light of the Doc- 
UR RAILWAYS: Sketches, Historical and Descriptive. 
Influences. By J. TURNBULL THOMSON. 
E LUSIADS of CAMOENS. Portuguese Text, with Trans- 
“Mr. Aubertin is by no means the first English interpreter of Camoens, but he is no doubt the best...... We 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
E MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By Grorer Mac Donatp, 
crown 8yo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


“We may commend Mr. Barnes's book to the reader, as one in which he will find much to instruct, much 
to irritate, and not a little to amuse him...... Some of the phrases in which the advice is given may have an 
odd look, but if we are wise, we shall not heed it less on this score."—Saturday Review. 


KSSENTIALS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
| Schools. By Prof. W. D. Witney, Author of * The Life and Growth of Language.” Crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 3s 6d. 
|} “There are few who will not get some new and clearer ideas from his book on a subject of great and, as it 
) will seem, of increasing interest.”—Spectator. 


‘LATIN PRIMER RULES EASY. 


EDMUND FOWLE. Orown 890, cloth, price 3s. 
“One may imagine the merest child coming to find a pleasure and satisfaction in the knowledge of con- 
struction so easily and simply acquired We rise from the contemplation of this book with a lively gratitude 
| on behalf of our grand-children, ‘ et qui nascentur ab illis,’ to the pioneers who have made smooth the rough 
| places over which our own youth had to stumble."—Saturday Review. 


made By the Rev. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


Marocco: Journal of a Tour in. 
By Sir Josern D. Hooxer, K.C.S.L, C.B., P.R.S., &c., and JOHN 
Batt, F.R.S. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 


Memoir of Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D., 
Scholar, Poet, and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. James T. Hopeson, 
M.A. With Portrait, engraved by Jeons. Crown 8vo. 


Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier ; 


or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter. 
By “ Maort.” With Map and Illustrations. 


Macleod of Dare. By William Black, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &c. With Illustrations. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


Coal: its History and its Uses. 


By Profs. GREEN, Mrati, TuorPe, Ricker, and MARSHALL, of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 


Chemistry: a Treatise on. 
By Profs. Roscoe and ScHoRLEMMER, of the Owens College, Man- 
chester. Vol. II. Metals, Part I. 8vo. 


Gegenbaur’s Comparative Anatomy. 
A Translation by F. Jerrey BELt, B.A., revised, with Preface, by 
Prof, E. Ray Lanxester, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 


A System of Medicine. 
Edited by J. Russet. Reysotps, M.D., F.R.S. Vol. V. Com- 
pleting the Work. 


Matthew Davenport Hill 
(Recorder of Birmingham). Life and Letters. By Rosamonp and 
Frorence Davenrort Hitt. With Portrait engraved by Jeens. 
8yo0. 


The Rev. S. Clarke’s Life and Letters. 


By his Wipow. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


Dante. An Essay; 
With a Translation of the ‘‘De Monarchia.” By the Very Rev. R. 
W. Cuurcn, M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 


‘¢Son, Give Me Thy Heart.” 
Sermons by the Rev. C. J. Vavauan, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 


English Men of Letters. 


Edited by Joun Morvey. 


HUME. By Prof. Huxtey. | SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 


Art-at-Home Series. New Volume. 
DRESS. By Mrs. Otrrnant. Illustrated. 


A Housewife’s Opinions. 


By Aucusta Wepster. Crown 8yo. 


Forty-Six Social Twitters. By Mrs. Loftie. 


Grandmother Dear. 
By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of ** The Cuckoo Clock,” “ Carrots,” 
&c. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Extra feap. Svo. 








NOW READY. 
Cyprus: 


Its History, its Present Resources, and F 
pects. By R. HAMILTON LANG, late HM. Consul for the yom 
of Cyprus. With Four Maps and Two Illustrations, 8yo hig 


The Europeans: a Novel. 
By Henry James, jun., Author of “ The Americans,” 


crown 8yo, 21s. 2 vols 


“ Readers will be extremely amused wi ‘sno " 

poe y sed with Mr. James's now story, —Daily 
“ After a ‘spell’ of the ordinary fiction of the day, Mr. J , 

which he modestly calls a sketch, but which, in respect of ‘its Sedan wg 


delicacy of execution, might be more fitly called a miniaty i 
n, y cali ature—st 
the mental palate with a new and almost startling lavour."—Scoumen™ ? 


Rachel Olliver: a Novel. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES,” 


The Story of the Christians and Moors in 
Spain. By CHARLOTTE M. Yoner, Author of “ The Heir of Red- 
pg Pang Vignette by Holman Hunt, engraved by C. H, Jeens, 


Stories from the History of Rome. 


By Mrs. Beesty. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Class-Book of Geography. 


By C. B. Crarke, M.A., F.G.S., &e. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Village Politics: Addresses and Sermons on 
the Labour Question. By Cuarixs W. Srusss, M.A,, Vicar 
of Granborough, Bucks. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


VOL. II. COMPLETING the WORK. 


Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. 
With Commentary by Jonn E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (Vol, 
7s 6d.) 


An Analysis of English History, 
based on Green’s “Short History of the English People.” ByC, 
W. A. Tart, M.A., Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown $10, 
33 6d. 


Studies in the Gospels. 
By R. C. Trenon, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Fourth Edition, 
revised, Svo, 10s 6d. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Edited by Gzorce Grove, D.C.L. Part IV. “ Concert-Spirituel” 
to “Forrara.” 8vo, 3s 6d. (In Quarterly Parts.) 


NEW VOLUME of SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Mirage. By George Fleming, 


Author of ‘A Nile Novel.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 
EDITED, with PREFACE, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Johnson’s ‘‘Lives of the Poets.” 
The SIX CHIEF LIVES, with MACAULAY’S “LIFE of 
JOHNSON.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Life of John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. — 
By James Brown, D.D., Author of “The Life of a Scottish 
Probationer.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. [Second Edition 


Salvation Here and Hereafter. 
Sermons and Essays. By Joun Service, D.D., Minister o 
Inch. Crown 8vo, price 6s. [Fourth Edition. 
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